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Built in 1635. Recently purchased for preservation. 


Two Views of the Rebecca Nourse House in Danvers, Massachusetts. 
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INVITATION. 

isitors are always welcome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a Visit. 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


he oldest frame house in America, it is said, 

is the Nourse house at Danvers, Massachu- 
setts, which is pictured on the front cover page. 
It was built in 1635 by a man named Bishop, 
and ‘in 1678 was purchased by Francis Nourse. 
In 1692 Rebecca, wife of Francis, was arrested, 
charged with witchcraft, and taken to Boston 
for trial. The jury brought in a verdict of not 
guilty, but, overawed by the disapproval of the 
mob, reversed the verdict. In July Mrs. 
Nourse was taken back in chains to Salem, 
solemnly excommunicated from the church, and 
hanged on Gallows Hill. 

Not many ‘‘witch houses’? remain, and the 
Nourse house is visited every year by persons 
from all parts of the country. The farm of 
which it forms a part was about to be sold, 


when a lady in Salem brought the matter to | 


the notice of people who are interested in local 
antiquities, and sufficient money was raised to 
keep the property and prevent the destruction 
of the house. It is now planned to form an 
association, which shall not only pay the mort- 
gage debt still standing upon the place, but 
repair and intelligently restore the house, that 
it may remain as an interesting landmark of our 
early history. e 
T= is more of a stranger than fiction in 

some places, but sometimes one is tempted 
to omit the cynical qualification, as in the pres- 
ence of a ‘‘mix-up’’ that recently confronted the 
Boston police. The case was one of an assault 
upon a Syrian, and the name of one assailant 
was Solomon Joseph, of the other, Joseph 
Solomon, and both lived in the same house. 
They were not related to each other; indeed, 
they came from different lands; and it will 
amuse the student of arithmetical probabilities 
to figure out, on the basis of eighty million 
inhabitants of the United States, the chance 


of these two coming together in a: Boston lodging- | ang 


house. ® 


pyeee, Massachusetts, was settied in 1630, 
the same year as Boston, and although in 
1870 the old tewn was absorbed by the metrop- 
olis, it has kept on growing. Perhaps it might 
be argued that the enlargement of such suburbs 
is the best measure of the advancement of a city 
—that it flourishes if, and partly because, its 
**bedchambers”’ do. Atany rate, there is food 
for thought. in the fact that a single Dorchester 
ward which is now to be redistricted for voting 
purposes, Ward 20, had by the last census 
forty-one thousand eight hundred and five in- 
habitants, a larger population than that of any 
one of twenty-two cities out of the thirty-three in 
the commonwealth. 


trangers in any town and persons who are 

shy by nature will approve the idea which 
one of the largest women’s clubs in Massachu- 
setts has recently borrowed from church socials 
—to require every woman to wear on the front 
of her dress when she comes to a club meeting 
a tag bearing her own name. It is assumed 
that, on the basis of this informal introduction, 
any woman will be free to speak to any other 
woman, acquaintanceship being thus promoted 
and human wall-flowers becoming unknown. 
Of course there are objectors, who hold that 
this sort of labeling is undignified and ridicu- 
lous. Yet it has seemed to yield good results 
in circles where stiffness had prevailed, and 
since club membership presupposes social equal- 
ity, there seems no reason why members should 
not make, as well as improve, opportunities to 
know one another. a 


Fhe philosopher who argued that there is no 
such thing as a trifle would probably feel 
that his case was proved, if he heard that ona 
certain day in February the slip of a screw- 
driver put a good part of Boston in darkness, 
stopped elevators, and for some hours caused 
all kinds of inconvenience in the business sec- 
tion. Trouble began with the burning out of 
a cable carrying electric power from a central 
station. A little later, when this accident had 
been remedied in part, a skilled workman at a 
second station started to ‘tap the cable on” to 
a different circuit. To pick up the wire he 
used a long-handled screw-driver. In some 
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{way the tool came in contact with another 
wire, a short circuit resulted, and this made it 
necessary to throw off all the switches, with 
the result of dimming every light in the city 
proper and shutting off the power in the 
business buildings. Yet it seems to be con- 
ceded that the mischance did not come about 
through either incompetence or carelessness. It 
was the ‘‘trifle,’’ as it looked to be, that caused 
one of those accidents against which no one can 


guard. 


HE HAD ENOUGH OF IT. 


To was a real Thanksgiving dinner served 
on the British bark Kentmere, docked at 
Weehawken, on the American holiday. ‘The 
| feast marked a family reunion and also the 
| close of a very strenuous chapter in the life of 
young David Burch, the sixteen-year-old son 
of the captain. A writer in the New York 
| Times tells the reason why the English boy 
celebrated the season sacred to the U nited States. 


When, last May, Captain Burch found that 
his vessel would be some time in port, he sent 
a message to his wife in Liverpool to join him 
with their two sons. Soon after their arrival 
David, the elder son, confessed to his father 
that the ambition of his life was to become a 

| —— sailor. 

| ‘The captain had sized David ‘up, and he 

| knew the boy would never make a sailor, but 
he also felt pretty sure his son would run away 

| if he could not get his father’s consent. 

| Took here, David,’’ said he, ‘‘you ship 

| with me and I’ll make a sailor of you.”’ 

| But no, the boy wanted to ship on an 

| American vessel. 

‘*Well,’’ said his father, PF ship with me 

or you don’t get a chance to ship at all.’’ 

David saw that his father was in earnest, 
and so he shipped as an apprentice, at a shilling 

| a@ month. 
| ‘*Now, son,’’ said the captain, ‘‘you’re a 
sailor and you get sailor’s treatment; so pick 
up your things and go forward.’’ 
| ‘The boy was scrubbing decks while his 
mother and Douglas, the ae od son, occupied 
the cabin aft. He passed nugh a bitter 
experience as soon as the novelty of sea life 
wore off. Living within a few feet of his 
mother and brother, he could not speak to them 
except on the sly. His father—his captain 
then—would not notice him except to shout his 
orders as he did to the other men. 
and ate with the crew. 

Young Douglas was a never-ending trouble 
to the captain. He joined forces with his 
mother to smuggle cakes and choice bits from 
the captain’s table to his brother. Once the 
captain investigated the front of David’s shirt, 
with the result of producing eight cakes which 
were hidden there. After that David was not 
allowed to wash decks aft. 

**Daye,’’ asked the captain, after they had 
been out for two months, ‘‘how do you like the 
sailors’ life ?’’ 

**It’s rather hard,”’ said the boy. 

But all things come to an end. After voy- 
aging to Delagoa Bay, Zanzibar and Sou 
Africa, the Kentmere docked at Erie Pier, 
Weehawken, and the boy was disc bs 
With alacrity and a big smile he moved his 
things into captain’s quarters. David had 
had enough. He will not run away to sea. 
Said his father : 

‘*Now what do you think? He no longer 
wants to be a sailor. His mother thinks he 
will be a civil engineer. Give him another trip, 
I think he will become a minister.’’ 
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THE FELLOW WITH THE SIGN. 


e was a prosperous-looking man,—or so the 
New York Sun says,—yet he bent sympa- 
thetic eyes on a fellow who carried a sign fore 
and aft, his melancholy face rising above and 
his pathetically weary legs trudging beneath it. 


‘*Yes,’’ said the man, in a reminiscent tone to 
his companion, ‘‘when I first came to this town 
I was so pal 1 carried one myself. It was the 
only job I could get. 

‘Some firm that wanted me to advertise their 
goods dressed me up as a jay, and turned me 
loose to pretend that I was ‘lost in New York.’ 
The funny part of it was that I really did get 
lost, but 1 couldn’t make anybody believe it. 

**T wandered round for half a day, inquiring 
my way to the office of the firm, but everybody 
thought I was — | guying, and refused to give 
me the right directions. Finally I sat down in 
a doorway and actually cried—I wasn’t very 
old then—with hunger and weariness. 

‘*‘A woman who happened to be passing 
stopped and asked what was the matter. For 


David lived |. 


CABINET 


Glenwoo 


Combination Coal and Gas Range. 





Snug, Plain 
and Handsome. 


The Most 
Complete Cooking 
Range Made. 


The Gas Range Attachment has three burners in top, a large baking 
oven and a handy compartment for broiling, fitted with dripping-pan and 
rack. The heat in both coal and gas ovens is registered by the wonderful 
Glenwood Patent Oven Heat Indicator, which shows at a glance when 
to put food in oven. Being very compact, it saves room in the kitchen. 


If a large amount of baking is required, both the coal and gas ovens 
can be operated at the same time, using one for meats and the other for 
pastry. “It Makes Cooking Easy.” 
~ Write for handsome booklet of the Plain Cabinet Glenwood Combination Coal and Gas Range to 

WEIR STOVE COMPANY, TAUNTON, MASS. 
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the hundredth time I explained my predic 

The woman had sense enough to see that I 
was telling the truth, and in spite of the protests 
of her escort, she insisted upon heading me for 
the office. 

“*The ‘next day I lost my place, but out of 
my experience was born a tenderness for the 
fraternity, and I give them a helping hand 
whenever possible, ’” 


® © 
HAPPY OCCASION. 


Oscar Hall’s eloquence and tact. He was 
their greatest pride, and they gave him freely 
to distinguished guests. 


brought here by two of Harmonville’s most 
prominent citizens in their fast-speeding vehicle 
of modern invention,’’ said Mr. Hall, at the 
reception tendered the Senator by the admiring 
populace of Bushby, ‘‘we were unable to provide 
a fitting musical welcome; but arrangements 
have been satisfactorily made, and it is with all 
due modesty that I say Bushby may raise her 
head to-morrow when the Senator leaves us 
escorted by the Bushby band and a barge filled 
with Bushby children waving flags, their glad 
young voices singing our national hymns. All 


town, and the occasion will be one of the greatest 
satisfaction, I feel sure. ’’ 








he people of Bushby had great trust in Mr. | 


*‘Owing to the fact that Senator Spring was | 


| 
| 


| 


will see our visitor safely to the outskirts of the | 


| 
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HANDIFOLD 


TOILET PAPER 


USED in thousands of the best homes and in many of the largest hotels, office 
_~ buildings and public institutions in the land. Why? Because “ Handifold” 
is a fine, soft, sanitary paper, guaranteed full count, enclosed in neat, dust-proof 
pasteboard carton which serves one sheet at a time without bother, litter or 
waste. Lasts one-half longer than ordinary loose sheets or rolls. 


One patron says: “It’s the most convenient and satisfactory paper we ever used.” 


One dealer says: “ Most people take what we pass out to them, but if a customer has 
once used * Handifold’ it’s no use to offer them any other.” 


We have hundreds of such indorsements. Has ‘“‘ Handifold” been tried in 
your home?’ Ask your dealer for it. If he hasn’t it send us his address and 
we’ll send you, post-paid, a Sample Package Free. 

THE HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER COMPANY, 
Mills at Leominster, Mass. 114-116 Bedford Street, Boston. 
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TALES OF GREAT ACE 


ot 


YHOME'S TRETCH _ 


: «IN TWO PARTS: \ 

SER Laurel Hill, and the tender IBY Archer Butler Hulbert W that could never be repaid. 
stretch of open land in the midst of The boys crowded forward. ‘‘Who 
the Alleghenies known as Great Meadows lay | was not liked in the West because its officials | to-night with the McRady boys, and you know | do you say will win, Senator?’’ one of them 
blue and gold in the fading haze of the autumn | were Eastern men who imported Eastern horses. | what they’ll do to him.’’ ventured to ask. 
of 1837. The Old Line used Kentucky horses, the pride The guest-room at Widow Richards’s tavern ‘*Well, well, that’s an odd question to ask a 

From where Abe Richards sat on the corn- | of the West. | was crowded that night. Old drivers and new, | Kentuckian!’’ laughed Clay. ‘‘There isn’tany 
crib behind the hotel on Mount Washington “Is Sam Fletcher going to run the race for | stage-coach employés, and all the usual bevy ' doubt about it. James, fill up those glasses with 
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and their happiness more to him than 
to any other man. * By championing 
the National Road, which, when com- 
pleted, was to run from Cumberland, 
through Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, 
to the Mississippi River, Henry Clay 
was rendering a service to the West 











PART ONE. 


Tr HE sun was dropping slowly 
behind the shaggy crest of 








he could see in the valley below the slight 
mounds of earth which were all that 
remained of famous Fort Necessity, where 
the twenty-two-year-old Virginian major, 
George Washington, had fought and lost the 
first battle of the old French War. 

It had been many months since Abe and 
Sallie had sat here on the old corn-crib. 
Like every other boy who lived beside the 
old National Road, the great thoroughfare 
from Cumberland, Maryland, to Columbus, 
Ohio, Abe Richards had been born with 
the hope of becoming a stage-coach driver. 
Nothing else of which these boys knew com- 
pared with the ability to drive the great 
thundering stages, with six flying horses, 
that carried the United States expresses 
and mails through the Alleghenies. 

True to his ambition, Abe, when a mere 
boy, had built a step on the back of his 
father’s corn-crib, near the roof, and perched 
up there, as high from the ground as was 
the driver’s seat on a real coach, the boy 
practised by the hour with his dead father’s 
blacksnake whip and lash. Sallie, his sister, 
often played ‘‘stage-coach’’ with him. Her 
part of the game was to hold down the 
brake when the horses were flying down 
the mountainside. When the level ground 
was reached, Sallie would sit in quiet 
wonder while Abe cracked the black whip 
over the imaginary horses. 

Sallie did not follow Abe to the corn- 
crib to-day, as in the early days. Abe was 
old enough now to sit with Red Bunting 
or Pete Burdine on a real coach, and he had 
even been allowed to drive coaches down 
Laurel Hill into Uniontown, fifteen hundred 
feet below. Sallie almost hesitated to come 
to the corn-crib at all, for Abe’s face was 
white and set, and she knew her brother 
was angry at something he had heard in 
the tavern. 

Not being reproved, the little girl climbed 
to her brother’s side and put her arm round 
him. ‘‘What’s the matter, Abe ?’’ she asked, 
gently. 

The boy’s eyes were fastened on the old 
track of Braddock’s Road on the hillside on 
the opposite side of the valley, where hun- 
dreds of pioneer wagons had floundered 
westward before the National Road was 
built. For a few minutes Abe did not 
answer. When he did, it was only to utter 
one of the angry thoughts that were surging 
through his own mind. 

“Sam Fletcher can’t drive one span of 
horses down Laurel Hill, let alone three. 
He’ll kill any six he goes down with, and 
lose the race.’’ 

**The race !’? 

Sallie knew well the meaning of her 
brother’s words. The two rival stage-coach | 
lines on the National Road, from Cumberland 
on the Potomac to Wheeling on the Ohio, were, 
as all the countryside knew, to run a race over 
the mountains from Cumberland to Uniontown, 
and the winner of the race was to be awarded 
the contract for carrying the United States 
mails and expresses. 

Each company was to carry on its coach a 
messenger with a copy of Van Buren’s presiden- 
tial message to Congress. The first messenger 
to get his packet into the hands of the post- 
master at Uniontown was to be declared winner. 
To the company he represented the contracts 
were to be let. 

At every eight or ten miles fresh horses were 
to be in readiness to be attached to the coaches 
of their respective companies. At every thirty 
or forty miles new coaches, with fresh horses 
attached, would be in waiting, to which the 
messengers would be transferred quickly. The 
drivers were to be changed only with a change 
of coach. 

Abe’s mother’s tavern on Mount Washington 
was an Old Line tavern. The competing com- 
pany was the Defiance Line. This had recently 
become the principal rival of the Old Line, and | 





the Old Line from Farmington to Uniontown ?’’ 
asked Sallie, in great amazement. 

‘*He’s going to start,’’ replied Abe, with 
gloomy emphasis. 

Farmington lay two miles over the hill east- 
ward from Mount Washington. Uniontown 
was twelve miles to the westward. In passing 
from one point to another, Laurel Hill, the last 
spur of the Alleghenies, had to be ascended and 
descended. 

The relays of horses which were to be put 
on new coaches at Farmington would carry 
them through to Uniontown. It was a long 
‘‘run,’’ but the mountain was steep, and could 
not be taken except at a fast walk. 

**The only way Sam Fletcher can win his 
‘run,’ and not throw the race,’’ said Abe, 
gloomily, ‘‘is by keeping his nose out of a 
whisky mug for two days at a stretch, and he 
could write Marty Van Buren’s message to 
Congress easier than that. The Defiance people 
will see he gets all he wants, and it won’t cost 
him a cent, either. Johnny Black saw Sam 
in Uniontown this noon, and he was drinking 
and telling how he would give Tim Woodruff a 
lead to Braddock’s Grave, and beat him out flat 
on the top of the mountain. He’s coming home 





| great race of the morrow. 





DRAWN BY H. BURGESS. 


ag as 


HENRY CLAY TOOK HER HANDS 
“AND ASKED HER WHO SHE 
THOUGHT WOULD WIN. 


of hangers-on were discussing with spirit the 
As it was an Old 
Line tavern, the majority of the speakers natu- 
rally believed that the Old Line would win. 
It was uncertain when the coaches would start 
from Cumberland, and, therefore, when they 
would pass Mount Washington. But the general 
opinion was that they would come through at 
about daybreak. 

Suddenly a carriage whirled up to the door, 
and in less than a minute it was known that 
Henry Clay was sipping a hot cup of tea in the 
big dining-room, before pushing on to the Fayette 
Springs House to spend the night with old 
Colonel Moray. A great cheer went up at the 
announcement, and the champion of internal 
improvements sent in word to his admirers 
that he would pay his respects to them before 
leaving. 

‘*Hello, boys!’’ soon cried out the famous 
statesman, his fine voice ringing clear above 
the babble of the arguing guests. ‘‘Who’ll win 
the race?’’ And the Senator sauntered into the 
room, a hand extended to those on each side. 

He was the promoter, in an important sense, 
of the great roadway beside which this tavern 
stood. Thousands of men owed their homes 





water for once,—water as pure as Kentucky 
horses drink,—to the winners, the sleek 
blue-grass horses of the Old Line. Can the 
Eastern horses the Defiance people flaunt 
in our faces beat them? Never, gentle- 
men, never. It’s a great question we’re 
settling to-night on the old National 
Road, gentlemen, a great question. It’s a 
question of horse-flesh. And I can promise 
you that we spend weeks in Congress set- 
tling questions not half so important. Can 
the East beat the West at horses, gentlemen 
—or at anything else? Never! So here’s 
to the race and the racers, and Sallie 
Richards to boot,’’ he added, quickly, as 
Abe’s sister came in to announce the states- 
man’s carriage. 

The little girl turned red at the words, 
and tossed her dark curls backward, as 
Henry Clay took her hands and asked her 
who she thought would win. 

‘*The Old Line,’’ she replied. 

**Right you are, Sallie !’’ answered Clay. 
‘*And now listen. I shall be with the 
colonel at the Springs to-night; but [ will 
get up in the mists of Laurel Hill by 
seven o’clock to-morrow morning. Now 
you can tell the driver of the coach that’s 
ahead that if he will slow down on the 
summit he can carry Henry Clay into 
Uniontown on the seat beside him. And 
if he isn’t driving Kentucky horses, I’ll go 
home and bring some horses of my own 
that can win, if I have to drive them myself. 
Good night !’’ 

Refore it was fairly light the next morn- 
ing Abe and Sallie Richards could have 
been seen setting out at a fast walk from 
the tavern, eastward. They were going to 
the top of the hill which lay between their 
home and Farmington, in order to shout 
Henry Clay’s message to the lucky leader 
of the race. 

For there was no stage-coach driver in 
the West that would not be as proud to 
have the Kentuckian ride beside him as to 
win any race that was ever run. The first 
hill west of Farmington was very steep, 
and the rate of travel would be so slow 
there that the driver could hear the message 
without stopping. 

Reaching their point of vantage, the boy 
and girl walked to and fro in the wide 
roadway, awaiting anxiously the coming of 
the contestants. The mountain fog lay 
thick in the valley below, and looked, from 
the hilltop, like a great gray blanket pinned 
from one hillside to another. 

As the day grew brighter, the business 
along the highway began to revive. Clumsy 
freighters, each drawn by two heavy teams 
of horses, came crawling slowly up the 

hill from the west; and when they stopped 
to rest on top, the first questions the drivers 
asked were of the race. Single horsemen 
came up out of the fog in the valley, only to 
drop away again quickly into the fog on the 
other side. Great droves of cattle went by 
toward the Eastern market at Baltimore. 

Then suddenly a noise came up from the 
valley to the eastward that made the watchers 
start in their tracks. It was a short, deep 
growl, and Abe grasped Sallie’s hand in his 
excitement, and pressed it until the girl cringed. 

*‘Sallie, they’re a-coming ! They’re a-coming ! 
Did you hear ’em cross the Lynx Run Bridge? 
Took it at a jump and a growl. The head one 
will be streaming into Farmington in five min- 
utes. Listen to the yelling!’’ 

Far down in the fog could be heard the 
cheering of the Farmington populace, which 
was suddenly broken by another growl as the 
second coach-and-six struck the Lynx Run 
Bridge. 

**Hit it like an Indian outbreak !’’ commented 
Abe, joyously. 

Whoever was ahead, it was a race worth 
seeing! Whoever was ahead, the other horses 
were sticking their noses into the windows 
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behind! Abe’s love of the sport outweighed 
his prejudice, and he whooped aloud, waving 
his hat over his head. 

Sallie gazed hopelessly into the bank of solid 
fog. ‘‘How can you cheer, Abe, without know- 
ing who’s ahead ?’’ she asked, seizing his coat 
as if to stop him. 

But Abe had stopped. In an instant the old 
fears came rushing back, and he, too, now stood 
peering into the fog. The cheering showed that 
the run through Farmington had been made, 
coaches and drivers changed, and the race begun 
again. 

Then came the trying moments, until the 
trampling of the horses’ feet could be heard 
and the grinding of the coach-wheels. The boy 
and girl unconsciously walked forward. 

At last the leaders of the first coach came out 
of the fog, then the wheel horses, and behind 
them the yellow sides of the Old Line coach! 
Sallie’s cheer was cut short by Abe’s angry 
groan: 

‘‘He’s running ’em up the hill, the brute! 
He’ll kill ’em before he gets to Laurel Hill!”’ 

No sooner were the words out of his mouth 
than he shot forward through the mists down 
the hill. Sallie followed him wildly. 

Sam Fletcher was standing up swinging his 
whip in the air, his face livid, his hat gone, 
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head. It was plain as day that all Abe’s fears 
were well-founded. 


‘Quit licking those horses! You'll 
never make Laurel Hill! Give ’em 
the reins !’’ 

The red face turned to the boy 
and the staring eyes blinked savagely. 
Then the drunken driver drew back 
his blacksnake whip, and with an 
oath threw its long lash hard and 
straight at Abe’s head. 

The lash wound about the boy’s 
body. He plunged forward in the dust 
alongside the grinding wheels, one 
hand outstretched to keep him from 
going under them. He avoided this 
by a hard lunge backward on the 
ground, but the heavy front wheel 
caught his hand and ground: the ends 
of his fingers. 

The drunkard hauled heavily on the 
whip, and dragged Abe a few feet. 
Being unable to recover the whip imme- 
diately, Fletcher gave a terrific wrench. 
But Abe had braced himself by extend- 
ing his arms, and the resisiance he 





and his black hair streaming back over his | 









Ww HEN Myra was fourteen and 
Jean nine, Mrs. Stephens 

made one of the irrevocable 
discoveries which leave all life a little different. 
It was that she had no little girls any longer. 
The four girls were in their mother’s room at 
the time, chattering like a flock of blackbirds, 
while she was dressing for a call. 

Presently Myra, the ‘‘daughter girl,’’ as her 
mother sometimes called her, slipped down from 
the window-sill and ran across to the bureau. 

‘*There’s a wee little lock of hair loose, 
momsie,’’ she said. ‘‘And don’t you want me 
to fasten your collar for you?’’ 

Standing behind her mother, pinning in the 


better take my advice, all the 
same. ’? 

“*T have no slightest intention of 
letting them wear my things,’’ Mrs. Stephens 
returned. And she meantit. It would be better 
for the girls, she acknowledged resolutely to 
herself. 

But resolving upon a thing and carrying out 
the resolution are, as all the world knows, two 
very different achievements. It is not easy to 
keep four growing girls prettily dressed upon 
a slender income; and although the mother 
wrought miracles, these, for all her splendid 
contriving, did not always ‘‘go round.’’ 

By the time that Myra was nineteen, even 





soft, straying lock, the girl suddenly noticed the 
two figures in the mirror. ‘‘Why, momsie !”’ 
she exclaimed. 

**O Myra, it isn’t a rip!’’ her mother cried, 
indespair. It did not seem to her that she could 
endure it to have her best gown giving way. 

Myra laughed and slipped one arm across her 
mother’s shoulder, pressing her round, girlish 
cheek against the soft, thin one. 

‘‘Look in the glass, momsie,’’ she said, a 
curious thrill in her voice. ‘‘l’m exactly as 
tall as you are. Momsie, I’m grown up!’’ 

In a flash the room was in a whirl. 

‘*I’m taller than you are, Myra Stephens, if 
you are twenty months older!’ Marjory de- 
clared, excitedly. ‘‘If you’re as tall as momsie, 
I’m taller! Let me measure—quick !’’ 

‘And I’m taller than either of you were 
when you were eleven, anyway !’’ Jessica pro- 
claimed. 

‘*Where are momsie’s gloves? I believe they’d 
fit me this minute!’”? Marjory cried, dashing 
for the glove-box. 

Myra had already captured a skirt and was 
slipping it on over hers, and even Jean was 
measuring shoes. 

Their mother dropped upon the lounge. ‘‘O 
girls, don’t!’’ she cried. 

At the sound of her voice they looked up, 
puzzled. Their mother’s eyes were shining 
suspiciously, although her lips contrived a 
brave, tremulous smile. 

**Don’t,’’ she repeated. ‘‘Not yet. There’s 
so much time. Stay mother’s little girls a little 
while longer.’’ 

They were all upon her then, Myra stumbling 
over the long skirt, Marjory waving one white 
glove and one brown hand. 

They got over it in a little while, and pres- 
ently their mother finished dressing and went 
out for her calls. On the way home she met 
Cousin Ethel Pendexter, and told her about it. 
Cousin Ethel langhed, and then grew im- 
pressive. 

‘‘Now, Jessie,’’ she said, ‘‘there’s one thing 
that you’d better settle right now, or you’ll be 
sorry all your life. Don’t let the girls begin 
wearing your things. If you do, there’Il be no | 
stopping it. I’m giving you the benefit of my | 
experience. I began by letting Lillian borrow 
something once in a while, and now I’m never 
sure of having anything when I need it. And 
if that’s true with two daughters, think what 
it will be with four. You know you’re too 
easy with the girls, anyway, but as far as this 
is concerned, you have a chance to begin right, 
and it will be your own fault if you don’t.’’ 

Mrs. Stephens replied coldly, as coldly, that 
is, as she ever could reply to anybody: 

‘*There aren’t dearer girls anywhere. I don’t 
think my being ‘easy’ has hurt them.’? 

Cousin Ethel laughed affectionately. 


Jean’ had found it impossible to keep any longer 
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her promise to stay a little girl, and there was 
seldom a day that some portion of mother’s 
wardrobe was not discoverable at school, or at 
the music teacher’s, or deep in a crowd of girls. 
If once in a while some accident happened, 
the girls were so loving and repentant, and tried 
in so many ways to ‘‘make up,’”’ that Mrs. 
Stephens thought every possession she had in 
the world was a small price to pay for such 
daughters—in which, after all, she was not so 
far wrong. 

Moreover, the girls themselves, being merely 
thoughtless, not selfish, had their occasional 
hours of clear-sightedness and heroic resolve; 
and if, after the fashion of such hours, the 


girl of them at any moment would have 
stripped herself of her dearest possessions for 
her mother. 

One afternoon Mrs. Stephens’s belongings 
were a little more scattered than usual. Myra, 





‘*There you go,’’ she said. ‘‘No wonder 
they walk right over you, Jessie Stephens— 


who was going to assist one of her friends at a 


In half a moment more Abe was at the wheels. | 





, “LOOK IN THE 
GLASS, MOMSIE.” 









vision dimmed before the next emergency, every | 





| tea, had borrowed her mother’s cloak because | 
human nature couldn’t resist it. But you’d | it wasa loose one and would not crush her gown. | might have been Jessica’s. 


| wagon-pole, from which he bounded under the 
| horses’ feet! 


It had all happened in a second. Quick as a 
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put forward at the moment made the tottering | flash, Abe was up and had hold of the dragging 
driver lose his balance, and Sam Fletcher | reins, which, fortunately, had fallen on his side 
plunged forward from the coach, down upon the | of the stage. 


The messenger within the coach 
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Marjory, who was going to attend the tea, had 
borrowed her mother’s best gloves, her own 
having been sent to be cleaned. Mrs. Stephens 
had helped the girls dress, and watched first 
the cloak and then the gloves disappear down 
the street; then she had been called down-stairs 
to see a neighbor. 

While she was in the parlor, she heard the 


| door open and Jessica run up-stairs. Presently 


Jessica came down into the parlor, her eyes 
dancing. She dropped into a chair beside the 
neighbor for a moment, and as she sat there 
chatting, Mrs. Stephens’s glance became riveted 
upon Jessica’s extremely trim little shoes. 

She had not remembered that Jessica had 
any new shoes—in fact, she had been trying to 
save money to buy her some next week, when 
she — 

Then Mrs. Stephens understood. 

Jessica’s eyes, daring and pleading and mis- 
chievous at once, met her mother’s. 

‘*Momsie, may I wear your furs?’’ she 
begged. ‘‘You know I haven’t asked for them 
this winter, but it’s the first time in a year I’ve 
had a chance to go to a con- 
cert. May I, momsie?’’ 

One trim boot slipping 
out from beneath Jessica’s 
best skirt, lifted a trifle, 
just a trifle, as in cer- 
tain guess games. ‘‘May I 
wear these ?”’ the toe asked. 
And Mrs. Stephens, re- 
pressing her laughter as 
best shé could, nodded 
consent. Jessica sprang 
up with a little whirl of 


t. 

**Don’t let Margaret 
grow up to borrow your 
things, Mrs. Heald,’’ she 
laughed over her shoulder, 
as she left the room. ‘‘If 
you once begin, you'll 
never have a scrap left in 
time of need.’’ 

The visitor looked after 
her admiringly. ‘‘Whata 
pretty girl Jessica has 
grown to be!’’ she said. 

Mrs. Stephens’s face 
flushed with pleasure. ‘‘I 
can’t help liking to hear 
people say so,’’ she an- 
swered. 

The visitor left in a few 
minutes. At the corner of 
the street she met Mrs. 
Winchester Harvey’s beau- 
tiful carriage, and five min- 
— utes later Mrs. Winchester 
Harvey herself was giving 
@ message to Mrs. Ste- 
phens’s maid of all work. 

‘*Ask Mrs. Stephens if I may see her just a 
moment upon an errand.’’ 

Mrs. Stephens came down at once; she had 
only gone up to supply Jean—who had a cold 
—with fresh handkerchiefs from her store. 

Mrs. Harvey rose with an exclamation of 
pleasure. She was a newcomer whose wealth 
awed some and allured others. Perhaps it was 
because it neither awed nor allured the quiet 
little brown-eyed woman she had met at one 
of the church missionary meetings that she had 
taken such a fancy to her. 

‘*You are at home,’’ she said. ‘I was so 
afraid that you might not be. It’s the concert 
this afternoon— Donati, you know. I had 
thought that I could not go, but a postponed 
engagement leaves the afternoon free, and as 
soon as I found it out I telephoned, and 
was fortunate enough to secure a couple of 
seats. I’ve set my heart upon the pleasure 
of having you with me. Do please say you’ll 
come. ”” . 

Donati! For a moment Mrs. Stephens’s face 
Not in years had 
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had evidently fallen asleep after a long night 
of intense excitement, and knew nothing of all 
that was happening. Sallie had kept with 
Abe, pulling at his clothes frantically 
to keep him from being caught under 
the wheels. 

The horses, becoming calm for the 
moment, settled down into a walk to 
the crest of the hill, almost exhausted 
after the outrageous strain that had 
been forced upon them. It took but 
an instant for Abe to decide. Then 
with a cautious, hard swing, he threw 
Sallie up where she could catch the 
railing of the driver’s seat. In a 
moment more he sprang after her like 
a cat, and took his place as driver of 
the Old Line racer. 

As he did so, and unwrapped the 
lash from his body, where it still 
clung, an ominous rumbling, which 
soon became a roar, filled his ears. 

**It is the Defianee coach!’ whis- 
pered Sallie, whose lips trembled, 
although her dark eyes were very 
bright. ‘‘May I hold the brake?” 

Abe gathered the reins into his right 
hand, and hid the crushed fingers of the othe 
in the blanket beside him. ‘ 

“*Yes,’’ he said. 
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she had such a treat. The next second the 
flush had faded. 

‘*l’mso sorry,’’ she answered, ‘‘but I couldn’t 
this afternoon—not possibly. I thought for a 
moment that I could, but I forgot something. 
You don’t know how much I should have 
enjoyed it, Mrs. Harvey—or how I thank you 
for the kindness of thinking of me.’’ 

Mrs. Harvey rose. ‘‘I am the disappointed 
one,’’ she said, ‘‘but I’m going to count it a 
postponement, not a disappointment. Some 
other day I shall hope for better fortune.’’ 

Mrs. Stephens’s face, as she went back up- 
stairs, grew brighter with every step. Suppose 
that Mrs. Harvey had sent her word beforehand, 
and the girls had not had her things to use! 
Clothes make such a difference to girls. She 
remembered once, when she was a girl herself, 
that she had had only a pair of woolen gloves 
to wear to a concert, and the consciousness of 
them had spoiled her joy in the music. 

She could not be glad enough that the girls 
had all gone before Mrs. Harvey came. What 
was one concert for an old woman— Mrs. 
Stephens had an absurd habit of calling herself 
an old woman—compared with the good times 
of three of the dearest girls in the world? 

Up-stairs she tucked Jean up on the lounge 
and gave her a dose of aconite, and began to 
read to her when the bell rang again. This 
time it was Elsie Felshausen, her round blue 
eyes full of alarm. The baby was sick, she 
reported, awful sick, and mama said would 
Mrs. Stephens please come right over. 

Mother ran up-stairs and hurriedly put on 
her hat and old coat. 

“It?s Mrs. Felshausen’s baby,’’ she said to 
Jean. ‘‘Don’t wait dinner for me if I should 
be late.’’ 

‘‘Now, mother,’’ Jean protested, ‘‘you know 
there’s nothing the matter. How many times 
in the last month has Mrs. Felshausen sent 
over this way, and scared us half to death, 
when it was only a pin or something! I think 
there ought to be a law against it.’’ 

Mother dropped a kiss on Jean’s forehead. 

‘*You never can tell with little babies,’’ she 
said: ‘‘They can get sick so quickly. Don’t 
forget to take another dose at five, dear.’’ 

There was the quick shutting of the door 
below, and then the house suddenly became 
silent. Jean lay a while drowsily listening to 
the ticking of the clock; then she fell into a 
doze, from which she was awakened by the 
voices of the girls in the hall below. They 
rushed up to their mother’s room, laughing 
and chattering together. Norah had come in 
and lighted the lamp, so that the room was not 
dark. Jean lifted a bewildered head from the 
lounge. ‘ 

‘*Where’s momsie?’’ they cried. 

Jean replied in three words, strongly tinctured 
with disapprobation: ‘‘That Felshausen baby ! 
She said not to wait dinner.’’ 

‘Of course we'll wait!’’? Myra declared, 
emerging frilled and dainty from mother’s cloak 
like a pink blossom from its sheath. ‘‘Imagine 
not! What time did she go, Jean?’’ 

**About four o’clock. And I don’t believe,’’ 
Jean’s cold was making her pessimistic, ‘‘1 
don’t believe the old baby was sick, anyhow. 
They have just got the habit of sending for 
her.’’ 

‘*Everybody does get the habit of sending for 
her,’? Marjory supplemented. 

‘*We ought to get up a society for the protec- 
tion of mother,’’ Jessica declared. ‘*The device 
should be an arm—rampant; the motto Noli 
tangere. There’s no need of your laughing, 
Myra. I can straighten out tenses and things 
when I get down to it. The idea has to come 
first, and —’’ 

**I was only wondering whose arm it was,’’ 
Myra murmured, apologetically. ‘‘ Forgive me, 


Jessica. If you’d only give warning when an 
idea is coming. Your ideas are apt to leave 
one slightly—breathless. ’’ 





“‘Oh, never mind my ideas!’’ Jessica was 
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too excited to use her opportunities. ‘‘If you 
had heard that concert! 1 shall dream of it 
all winter. And, O girls—what do you think? 
As I was coming out I met Mrs. Harvey, 
and she said that she had wanted to bring 
mother with her, but she wouldn’t come. It 
must have been that Felshausen baby. Wasn’t 
it wicked to have mother cheated out of a thing 
like that by Felshausen babies?’’ From Jes- 
sica’s tone, one unacquainted with the situation 
would have inferred a regiment of them, at 


least. ‘‘As if —’’? But the opening of the 
door below broke the sentence. ‘‘ There’s 
momsie now !’’ she cried. 


Mrs. Stephens came up -stairs lightly, as 
always, but a little more slowly than usual. 
As she reached the doorway she stood there a 
moment, her eyes soft with happiness. Havy- 
ing all her girls together at the end of the 
day was life’s unwearying, incredible joy to 
her. 

The light shone full upon her—Myra’s coat, 
Jessica’s furs, worn shoes and shabby gloves, 
and dear, tired, love-lighted face. The next 
second Myra was unpinning her hat, Marjory 


unfastening her furs, and Jessica pulling off | 


her gloves, while an eager din of voices rose 
about her. 

They trooped down-stairs, laughing and talk- 
ing together. At dinner mother had to confess 
that the Felshausen baby was quiet by the time 
she reached the house, but Mrs. Felshausen, 
she explained, was completely tired out; she 
had been awake with the baby all night, and 
Mrs. Stephens had made her go and lie down 
for a while. 

‘*He’s such a dear baby!’’ she said. ‘‘He 
went to sleep in my arms in five minutes.’’ 

‘‘But for you to miss the concert!’’ Jessica 
wailed. ‘‘If he’d been really sick it would 
have been different. ’’ 

Mother looked up as if to speak, but instantly 
changed her mind. It was Jean who was 
reluctantly just to the Felshausen baby. 

‘“‘He didn’t keep momsie at home. Mrs. 
Harvey had been gone ten or fifteen minutes 
when Elsie came over.’’ 

“Then why —’’ Jessica began, .but the ques- 
tion died upon her lips, answered by a sudden 
sharp memory of her mother as she had stood 
in the doorway. The girl’s eyes darkened and 
she pushed away her dessert. 

‘*Please excuse me, momsie,’’ she begged. 
**T don’t want any to-night. I—TI have 
something todo. 1’ll be down ina few minutes. 
I want to see you girls—all three of you—when 
you’ ve finished. ’’ 

The girls finished their dinner, and then going 
up-stairs with their mother, put her in the big 
chair with orders to stay there until they came 
back. Then they flocked cheerfully up to 
Jessica’s room. 

At the threshold they stopped in amazement. 
Upon Jessica’s bed was tumbled the entire 
contents of her upper drawer, which she was 
sorting furiously. Upon one of Jessica’s chairs 
were mother’s furs and new shoes, a collar, 
two handkerchiefs and a fancy hairpin. Even 
as the girls stood staring, a second collar flew 
across to join the collection. 

‘**What in the world —’’ Marjory began. 

Jessica faced them. Her eyes were red, and 
her voice fierce with gulped-back sobs. 

“*T shouldn’t think you need ask. I’m only 
doing what we all ought to be doing. Don’t 
you see? Mother couldn’t go to that concert 
because we were all wearing her things. I’m 
the worst,—I’m always the worst,—but we all 
do it! I’ll never wear another of her things as 
long as I live, but that can’t give back this 
afternoon. And Donati was so glorious, and 
the orchestra —’’ Jessica became incoherent, 
and suddenly turned her 
back. 

The girls stood dumb 
with the revelation. Myra 
was the first who was able 
to speak. ‘Don’t, Jes- 
sica!’’ she cried. ‘‘Don’t! 
I was the one who should 
have thought. I am the 
oldest, and I wore her 
coat —’? 

“*And I talking about a 
society to protect mother 
from the neighbors,’’ Jes- 
sica swept on, relentlessly. 
**We’d better have one to 
protect her from her 
daughters. I—I’ll go bare- 
foot before I ever take her 
shoes again.’* 

“‘Her shoes !’’ 
could not help it. 

‘‘There they are,’’ 


Myra 


Jessica replied, with a grim gesture. ‘‘And I 
got a great scratch on one, too.’’ 

Myra drew a long breath. 

“‘We never will do it again,’’ ‘she said. 


“‘Never! We —’’ 

The interruption was Marjory and Jean. 
They had slipped away and now had returned, 
Marjory bringing gloves, a white stock and a 
gold pin; Jean had only a handful of handker- 
chiefs, 

“I didn’t suppose they would hurt,”’ she said, 
tremulously. ‘‘We always borrow from all the 
family when we have colds.’’ 
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| all, everything was safe, even if one of the 
shoes was scratched. 

**But the concert,’’ Jessica reminded them. 
‘*Mother loves music so, and never gets a chance 
| to hear any —’’ The break in her voice was a 
| plea for help. 
| Myra thought a moment. ‘‘There are our 
| allowances,’’ she suggested. ‘‘They come on 
Wednesday, and the last concert is Friday. 
Suppose we all go and take mother? Never 
mind if we sha’n’t have anything but car fares 
the rest of the month. We must all go, because | 
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she wouldn’t enjoy it if a single one stayed at 
home. She’ll love it, Jessica !’’ 

Jessica’s face changed from the darkness of 
despair to the light of inspiration. ‘‘And we'll 
get her violets to wear!’’ she cried. ‘‘And 
when we come back we’ll present her with a 
resolution, signed by all of us, never, never, 
never to wear her things again, not even,’’— 
Jessica sought for the extreme of necessity, 
—‘‘not even if we are—getting married !’’ 

And that is how it came about that at the 
final concert of the winter the happiest face in 








the house was that of a little brown-eyed woman 
with a cluster of violets in her furs and a body- 
guard of four tall daughters. 

As for the resolution, it was duly framed, 
signed and presented, and their mother at first 
laughed, and then, finding they were in earnest, 
became indignant and threw it in the fire. 

**I wouldn’t have such a resolution in the 
house !’’ she declared. 

Of course it was very foolish of her—Cousin 
Ethel Pendexter, who somehow heard the story, 
told her so. But Mrs. Stephens only laughed. 
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was extended westward, 
and as it was extended, 





genius and the 
extraordinary 
daring of George Rogers 
Clark, the young Ameri- 
can republic, at the end 
of the Revolutionary 
War, found itself pos- 
sessed of the vast and 
enormously rich region 
which lies north of the 
Ohio. River and between 
the Allegheny Moun- 
tains and the Missis- 





Indiana, Illinois, Mich- 
igan and Wisconsin. 


pation and settlement. 


were quite another. 
were not only no railroads, no canals and no 


for the journeying adventurer. 

He who undertook to penetrate the West must 
take his life in his hand, plunge into a trackless 
wilderness, dare every sort of danger, and endure 
every kind of hardship. 

In order to make the journey at all, the emi- 
grant who sought to take his family into that 
region for the purpose of settling there must 
carry with him not only all the food and all the 


on the journey, but enough besides to support 
his family in the wilderness after he got there, 
until woodlands could be cleared of their forest 
growth, fields made, and crops grown among 
the stumps of the giant trees. 

Indeed, emigration to the West was at that 
time so appallingly difficult and dangerous that 
a wise man said that if a man had the courage 
to make his way into the West, there could be 
no danger anywhere great enough to daunt him. 

Yet from the first there were men and women 
and little children brave enough to dare these 
dangers and endure these hardships in the hope 
of bettering their condition and that of those 
who were to come after them. They were a 
hardy race, a resolute one—one worthy to found 
an empire, and to become the grandfathers and 
great-grandfathers of those who have since made 
our West great by their energy, their sagacity, 
and their sturdy character. 

The one supreme need was of a highway 
over the mountains and through the wilderness 
that lay beyond ; and the wise statesmen of that 
time set themselves to provide such a highway 
at national cost, satisfied that with a road the 
rest of the work of nation-building might safely 
be left to take care of itself in the hands of the 
energetic and all-daring emigrants. 

Ever since George Washington in colonial 
days had taken possession of Fort Duquesne, 
where Pittsburg now stands, he had urged the 
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| building of this great national highway. He 
had himself blazed a pathway through the woods 
| to the head of the Ohio River. 
in the building of what was known as Brad- 
| dock’s Road to the Ohio. During his two terms 
as President he ceaselessly urged upon Congress 
and the people the necessity of creating a great 
thoroughfare, not only over the mountains, but 
through the marvelously rich wilderness beyond. 


to bear fruit. The republic was young then, 
and feeble, especially in its finances. But the 





appliances of living which he was likely to need | 
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All the country was open to American occu-| taught them the great lesson that the Western | thing, the authority of the national government 
But under the life and lands were a limitless mine of wealth and a/| to build any road at all was sharply challenged 
travel conditions of that early time, possession | limitless source of strength and glory to the | in Congress by the ‘‘strict constructionists’’ of 
was one thing and occupation and settlement | republic. 
Bear in mind that there | 





He had helped | 


Three years after his death his labors began | 
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the travel over it in- 
creased. 
From Wheeling, in 





Virginia, it stretched in 
a very nearly straight 
line westward, through 
Columbus, Ohio, Indi- 
anapolis and Terre 
Haute, Indiana, to Van- 
dalia, then the capital of 
Illinois. 

3ut by the time that 





each 





Accordingly, beginning as early as 1802, a| 
succession of laws was passed, decreeing that | 


should be devoted to the building of the badly | 
needed highway over the mountains and into | 
the West. 

The route decided upon was the shortest one | 
that might connect the navigable waters of the | 
East with those of the West—from Cumberland, | 
Maryland, on the Potomac, to some point on | 
the upper reaches of the 
Ohio. It was decreed that 
from the Ohio the National 
Road should be extended as 
fast as possible westward, to 
the Mississippi River, which 
was then for all practical 
purposes the extreme west- 
ern boundary of the United 
States. 

This would open a way 
into the very heart of the 
woodlands of Ohio and Indi- 
ana and the prairies of Ili- 
nois. It would facilitate and 
encourage emigration west- 
ward, and quickly convert 
that vast fertile wilderness 
into a region of farms and 
homesteads, with villages for 
trade, schools in every neigh- 
borhood, and a rapidly grow- 
ing population of stalwart : 
farmer boys, who should stand ready not only 
to defend their native land with arms in case of 
need, but to bring to its aid in the courts, in 
Congress and in state legislatures clear-headed 
statesmanship, honest minds and souls coura- 
geous for the right. 

In 1811, and during the following four years, 
the wisdom of this policy was abundantly just- 
ified by results. It was the Western farmer boys 
who overcame the Creeks and Seminoles in the 
South, the hordes of Tecumseh and the Prophet 
at Tippecanoe, and the flower of the British 
army under Pakenham at New Orleans, thus 
saving to the republic the control of the Missis- | 
sippi and all the vast region beyond. 

The plan was to make the National Road a | 
broad one, after the manner of the Romans, 
whose empire-building methods the statesmen 
of that time had minutely studied. The road- 
bed was sixty-six feet wide. The gradients 
were so low that a pair of horses might haul 
a very heavy load over them without difficulty. | 
Every creek was well bridged, and every brook | 
culverted, while the surface of the road was 
made smooth with broken and pulverized stone. 

This was in Maryland, Pennsylvania and | 
Virginia. When the National Road had crossed | 
the Ohio and entered the wilderness, a far less 
costly system of construction was adopted. 

The road from Cumberland to Wheeling had 
cost six thousand dollars a mile, without count- 
ing the cost of bridges. From the Ohio forward | 
into the West, about three thousand dollars a | 
mile—and much less as the road advanced— 
sufficed. 

On the eastern division the road was paved 
six inches deep in broken stone; every little 
brook was bridged by a stone culvert, and every 
mile of the road was drained by two deep 
ditches, one on each side of it. West of the 
Ohio the only work done was to clear away 
the timber, grub up the stumps and dig ditches. 
There. was no thought of a stone coating to 
the roadway, and no thought of anything else 
except to open a track over which wagons might 
be hauled through the mud. 

Here and there in creek bottom lands the road 
was corduroyed. That is to say, timbers were 
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|enlightened statesmen of the time had caught | laid upon its surface to keep the wagons from 


Even Jessica could not resist that, and the | George Washington’s thought and adopted his | sinking hopelessly into the soil. 


laugh lightened their council amazingly. After 


ambition for the country’s future. He had 


In this way, year by year the National Road 
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Vandalia many difficul- 


ties had arisen. For one 


the Constitution. For answer, it was urged 
that the federal government was specifically 
empowered to set up post-roads, and that this 


steamboats in those days, but in the mountains | @ part of the money received for Western lands | was primarily a post-road. 
and west of them there were no roads, no | 
bridges across streams, no facilities of any kind | 


From 1821, when this question of governmental 
authority was first seriously raised, the advocates 


| of the great national highway prevailed for many 


years. The appropriations for the road grew 
every year larger, and the road itself continued 
to push its way westward. 

In the meantime, however, conditions had 
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radically changed in other ways. Especially 
important was the fact that about 1811 steam- 
boats in considerable numbers began to navigate 
the Ohio River. This fact tended in a double 
way to divert traffic from the National Road 
west of Wheeling. It made it easier and safer 
for the emigrant who wished to settle in the 
West to go down the river and settle somewhere 
upon or near its banks than to go by wagon 
into the wilderness. 

That consideration counted for much, but 
there was the still more important fact that the 


| emigrant who settled near the river could ship 


his surplus farm products to Cincinnati by 


| Steamboat or to New Orleans by flatboat, while 


the farmer in the interior had no market what- 
ever for the things he and his family did not 
need. He must live off the produce of his farm, 
but if there was a surplus he could not sell it 
anywhere, but must let it go to waste. 

As a result, the farmer who settled in the 
interior must be content to go without money 
and without the things that money buys. He 
must drink sassafras tea instead of coffee, he 
must manufacture such cloth as he needed for 
the clothing of his family, and in a hundred 
other ways he must suffer inconvenience. 

On the other hand, lands in the interior were 
much cheaper than lands along the river, where 
a horde of Kentuckians had hurried across 
the stream and taken up all the best farming 
sites. 

Thus, in spite of the steamboats and flatboats, 
there continued to be a vast stream of emigrants 
traversing the National Road, and the business 
of providing for their wants grew into great 
proportions. 

Very early in the history of the road there 
were stage-coach lines set up, and taverns to 
accommodate the passengers. These taverns 
were usually double log cabins. There was in 
most of them one large room, with a great cay- 
ernous fireplace, and with little furniture of any 
kind. 

In this room the male passengers slept upon 
pallets spread upon the floor. For the women 
another room was provided, with perhaps a 
trifle more of attention to comfort. 

Upon rising in the morning the guests were 
expected to go out into the tavern yard to perform 
their ablutions. There was the well; there 














were tin basins to serve as wash-bowls, and 


there were towels,—a very few,—which were | 
expected to serve the entire company. If a/| 


fastidious passenger wanted a clean towel, he 
had to get up early and do his washing while 
the common towel was still in its virgin fresh- 
ness, 

The food at these taverns was abundant, but 
simple. Pork, potatoes and corn bread consti- 
tuted it in the main. When a meal was ready, 
there was a rush for the table, because those 
who got there first had their choice of things, 
while the belated ones had to be thankful for 
the leavings. 

Men were accustomed to the simple life in 
those days, and even so distinguished a states- 
man as Henry Clay often travelled over the 
National Road, sleeping with the rest on a 
pallet, washing himself out in the yard, using 
the common jack-towel, and struggling on equal 
terms with the others for an early place at 
table. 

The stage-coaches were at first run by indi- 
viduals. After a while companies were formed, 
and after another period the big companies 
swallowed the little ones, and great through 
connecting lines were formed, monopolizing the 
traffic and managing it. 

In their rivalry these companies gradually 
increased speed till it became ten miles an 
hour, and a way-bill is still in existence on 
which is written as an instruction to the stage- 
driver, ‘‘If you can’t make the speed ordered, 
we’ll find somebody who can.’”’ 

The traffic became so great at last that often 
twenty stage-coaches were lined up at a single 
inn. Each coach carried nine passengers inside, 
one on the box, and as many more as chose to 
cling to the roof of the vehicle rather than wait 
for another coach. 

The inns at which breakfasts were furnished 
usually provided for seventy passengers; and 
as there were often ninety or more hungry 
mouths to feed, it seems no wonder that there 
was a scramble for seats at the table. 

Often there were robberies of the stage-coaches. 
The coaches carried the mails, and in that early 
time, when checks and drafts were hardly 
known, people sent a good deal of money by 
the mail. In case of a stage- 
coach mail robbery, every 
passenger was, of course, in 
danger, so every passenger 
carried his pistols with him. 

Revolvers had not then been 
invented. Each pistol, after 
being fired once, had to be 
reloaded with powder and 
ball through its muzzle before 
it could be fired again. In 
view of this necessity, many 
passengers by the National 
Road stage-coaches—men who 
carried large sums of money 
with them for the purchase of 
lands—armed themselves with 
a dozen or twenty pistols in a 
belt, and upon occasion used 
them all. 

But the stage-coach travel 
was the least of the traffic 
over the National Road. 
Great numbers of men went 
back and forth on horseback, 
carrying each a pair of saddle- 
bags as his only luggage. 

Still more important was 
the wagon traffic. There 
were multitudes of emigrants 
who had loaded all they 
possessed in the world into 
canvas - covered wagons and 
had set out for the land of 
promise. 

There were also great 
freight - wagons, engaged in 
hauling goods westward for 
the storekeepers who had 
closely followed the emi- 
grants, to sell in the little 
villages and hamlets of the 
new country. These freight- 
wagons carried as much as 
eight thousand pounds of 
freight each, and each was 
drawn by four or six horses, 

Both the wagoners and the 
horses must be housed and 
fed on the journey, and for their accommoda- 
tion wagon-houses, as they were called, were 
set up all along the road. 

These wagon-houses were often no more than 
a mile or two apart, and they did a thriving 
business. They had vast stables and still larger 
stable yards, where the horses could be curried, 
washed and shod, for there was a smithy at 
almost every one of them. 

The accommodations for the men who drove 
the teams were far less elaborate. They were 
rough, hardy men, unused to luxury. They 
were satisfied with the coarsest kind of food, if 
only there was enough of it to meet the excessive 
demands of their appetites; and usually they 
preferred to sleep in their own wagons, except | 
when the weather was severely cold. Then | 


they slept, as the more aristocratic stage-coach | 
passengers did, at the inns, upon pallets in a | 


common room, 


peremptorily demanded, and those two things 











| route into the interior. 
There were two things which the wagoners | 
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| every wagon-house supplied. One was whisky, 


and the other an abundant fire. 

It was in the wagon-houses along the National | 
Road that coal, burned in grates, first came into 
general use. In the mountainous part of the 
road, where coal was abundant and cheap, there 
were grates in many of the wagon-houses that 
would hold four bushels each. One such still 
exists, although nobody thinks of filling it now. 

Farther west, where coal had not yet come 
into use, there were vast fireplaces, eight or ten 
feet wide, four or five feet deep and six or 
seven feet high. 

Into these, huge backlogs were drawn by 
oxen or horses. On top of these backlogs—three 
or four feet in thickness—a second log a foot 
or two in diameter was placed, and a third, of 
smaller dimensions, surmounted that. On the 
great andirons in front half a cord of wood 
was piled and fired. With such a fire going, 
even the largest and windiest of the wagon- 
house rooms was made reasonably comfortable 
in the severest weather of the winter. 

There was still another traffic of importance 
over the National Road. Great herds of cattle, 
horses and hogs were sent West to stock the 
rapidly increasing farms, and their hoofs often 
converted the worst stretches of the road into 
well-nigh impassable quagmires. 

Often stage-coaches, whose drivers were re- 
quired to make time on pain of discharge for 
any failure to do so, were compelled to stop 
until a pathway could be made for them through 
these vast herds of migrating animals. 

Without doubt the National Road contributed 
mightily to the ‘‘winning of the West’’ from 


|a condition of wilderness to one of prosperous 


agriculture. But its days were numbered. 

I have said that as early as 1821 the question 
of the national government’s right and authority 
to build and maintain any road at all became 
an issue in politics. Indeed, that question and 
the question of a protective tariff constituted 
almost the sole issues between the two great 
political parties of that time or a little later. 

But there was another enemy to the National 
Road, and one far more potent. The railroad 
had begun to be, and the question was in every 





mind whether the government should not build 
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“WHAT IF THEY ARE? IS THAT ANY REASON YOU SHOULD 


BE FIGHTING LIKE A WILD BULL?” 


a railroad, if it was to build any road at all, in | 


extension of the national highway toward the 
West. 

The road had been pushed through Indiana, 
but there was Illinois to cross, and more impor- 
tant still, the vast region west of the Mississippi 
had become American territory about the time 
the National Road had been begun. The new 
question presented itself as to how far beyond 
the Mississippi the road should be pushed. 

In 1836 an effort was made in Congress to 
make the still unbuilt western end of the 
National Road a railroad, but it failed, and 
the building of the great thoroughfare went on. 

But if the government did not build railroads, 
private corporations did. In 1835-6 a railroad 
was built from Indianapolis, in the center of 
Indiana, to Madison on the Ohio River. 

This gave the emigrants a short and easy 
They could take steam- 
boats at Pittsburg or Wheeling for Madison, 
and go thence by rail, a distance of only eighty 











miles, to the center of the state. The one rail-| great and still incomplete thoroughfare to state 


| road suggested others, and it was not long before | and local control, and it became nothing more 


lines were built east and west from Indianapolis, | than an ordinary country road. 


paralleling the National Road and destroying 
its usefulness. 


But it had had a great history, and it had 
mightily contributed to the creation of an empire 


After a while the government abandoned the | of great states. 


eT SURPLUS’ SHEEP# 


In Ten Chapters 


x HE account given 

by Lois of little 
ERA Eben’s adventure 
was graphic enough ; and the family felt a deep 
thrill of thankfulness for his escape, and of 
admiration for the wise, generous horse. Only 
to Darley, however, did Lois speak of the 
encounter with Willis Archer. 

‘*He’s been wild ever since the spell-down 
winter before last,’’ Darley said. ‘‘I never 
told you, Lo, but he and I nearly had a fight 
last winter, too.’’ 

‘Darley! Father would never have got over 
that.’’ 

“*T know it. But he was saying something 
about father cutting down boundary trees and 
stealing other people’s land. I wish the Stony 
Hill lot had never been heard of !’’ 

‘*Then we wouldn’t have had it for the 
sheep, Dar,’’ Lois said, more to make Darley 
laugh than because she, too, would not have 
been glad to give up the land for the sake of 
peace. Enoch Lyman and his wife were true- 
hearted, fair-dealing people, and the children 
had been taught that the trouble over Stony 
Hill was a matter to be sorry for rather than 
angry about. 

‘*Adrian Archer is mistaken,’’ their father 
had said at one of the rare times when he 
spoke of it. ‘‘But he’s an honest man, and 
says what he thinks is so. If ’twould help 
any, he could have Stony Hill and welcome; 
but my father never cheated a man in his life, 
and I won’t allow he did by giving up the lot. 
’Twouldn’t mend matters to do that,’’ he 
added, ‘‘but it’ll help if you 
children just keep the peace.’’ 

The sun was not yet up 
on the morning after Eben’s 
escape when the twins started 
for Stony Hill with salt for 





their pets. 
‘*T’d better go along,’’ Dar- 
ley had said. ‘‘I can bring 


the cows round on my way 
back. I don’t think Willis 
meant anything about the 
sheep,’’ he continued. ‘‘We’ll 
have to take ’em out of that 
lot soon, I guess, and maybe 
he knows it and was thinking 
of that.’’ 

‘“‘Why?’’ Lois asked. 
**Isn’t the feed good yet?’’ 

“Getting scarce,’? was the 
reply. ‘‘Father says they’d 
better be turned into the lower 
field next week. Then we’ll 
see ’em every day.’’ 

“Pll be glad of that,’’ Lois 
said. ‘‘But I’ll miss Eagle. 
Isn’t he a dear horse? To 
think how still he stood! Dar- 
ley, do you think Mr. Archer 
would let Amy come to school 
if you should get the summer 
term ?”’ 

“*I don’t think I’ll get it,” 
Darley answered, regretfully. 
‘Father thinks ’twouldn’t be 
best. If Mr. Blake goes I 
suppose school will be closed. ’’ 

‘*He thinks he’ll have to go 
soon. I hope the war won’t 
come here.’’ Lois shivered 
over the idea. 

Darley let down the bars 
into the sheep-field. ‘‘I won- 
der,’’ Lois said, surveying the 
landscape from the top of a 
little hillock, ‘‘why we don’t 
see the surpluses. ’’ 

‘*They aren’t in sight, are 
they?’’ Darley, too, had 
begun to notice how empty the lot seemed. ‘‘I 
guess they’re over by the spring.”” He stooped 
to put the bars up again. 

‘Seems funny not to see ’em come running 
to meet us. Lazy things! Maybe they like to 
sleep late.’’ 

Down by the spring the brother and sister 
stood and called: 

**C’day! e’day! e’day!’’ Their clear young 
voices carried far and wide through the still, 
hay-scented air, and an echo rang back from 
the distant hills. The sun was showing red 
now in the eastern sky, but its light fell upon 
no scampering lambs coming to answer the call. 

‘Darley, they’re not here!’’ Lois cried, at 
last, her voice full of anxious dismay. 

‘*Pshaw! They must be here, sis!’? Darley’s 
tone expressed more conviction than he really 
felt. He pressed on to the top of Stony Hill, 
gazing eagerly about the field; but the lambs 
were nowhere to be seen. 

The children separated now, going in opposite 


CHAPTER FOUR. 









directions, that they might 
make a thorough search, 
calling the sheep, and 
pausing every now and then to listen for any 
sound of them. 

Suddenly, as he went along the stone fence 
next to the Archers’ pasture, Darley stopped, 
and stooped to pick something up. Then he 
gave a loud ‘‘Coo-e-e!’’ waving a hand to his 
sister, who, turning at the sound, saw, and 
came running to learn what news he might 
have. 

**Look here, sis!’’ He held out something 
still wet with dew, which he had picked up 
beside the fence. 

Lois seized the object with a little cry. It 
was a leather strap, with a rough iron buckle, 
from which a little bell was suspended by a 
buckskin thong. The buckle was still fastened ; 
the strap had been cut with a sharp knife. 

‘*Tt’s Lulu’s collar,’’ Lois said, tears gather- 
ing in her eyes. ‘‘Darley, something has hap- 
pened to the lambs !’’ 

Darley’s face looked stern and suddenly older. 

‘*Lois,’’ said he, ‘‘are you quite sure of what 
Willis Archer said—about the lambs not being 


here long ?’’ 
“Darley! O Darley!’ Lois looked at him 
with an expression of fear. ‘‘Willis never meant 


to do anything to the lambs! They must be 
here in the lot!’’ She would have turned to 
continue the quest, but Darley was already over 
in the Archer pasture, down on his hands and 
knees, scrutinizing the ground. 

Like their own field, however, it was stony 
and hard. The heavy dew still lay on the 
rocks and on the short, sparse verdure. This 
latter was crushed here and there, but whatever 
the twins might suspect, it was impossible to 
say that sheep had trodden it. 

Farther on, however, where the herbage was 
a little longer, there were places that seemed to 
have been trampled. These, after close inspec- 
tion, Darley declared to have been crushed by 
boot heels. ‘‘There isn’t a hoof-print any- 
where, except horses’,’’ he said. ‘‘If the lambs 
were brought over here there’s nothing to show 
it. ”? 

‘*But Lulu’s collar was cut,’’ Lois reminded 
him. ‘‘Somebody must have done that. If 
Willis had anything to do with it he must have 
had help.’’ 

Before Darley could reply, there was a noise 
at the lower bars of the pasture, and looking in 
that direction, they saw Willis Archer leading 
the Morgan colt through. He turned Eagle 
loose and put up the bars, never once taking 
his eyes off the intruders. Lois, at sight of 
him, drew back a little from the fence. She 
was still on the Stony Hill side. But Darley 
stood his ground as Willis came up. 

‘*Well?’’ Willis sneered, when he was within 
speaking distance. ‘‘Trying to find some way 
to steal this field, too, I dare say?’’ 

At the speech Darley’s discretion took flight. 

‘‘No, I’m not, Will Archer!’’ he shouted, 
his fists clenched, his eyes blazing. ‘‘I’m trying 
to find out what you did with the sheep you 
stole out of our field last night !’’ 

A gray shadow seemed to pass over Willis’s 
face and leave it blanched. 

‘*They’re not gone yet, are they?’’ he said, 
speaking very low. 

*‘Gone? You know they’re gone!’’? Darley 
was fighting hard for self-control. To his eyes 
guilt seemed stamped upon Willis’s face. ‘‘You 
know they’re gone!’’ he repeated. 

‘Do I?’’ Willis had recovered himself, al- 
though he was curiously white, and still spoke 
hardly above a whisper. 

**Well,’’ he continued, as Darley glared at 
him, ‘‘if they’re gone, why don’t you go, too? 
Nobody’s keeping you here where you don’t 
belong. ’’ 

Then curiosity and the stronger interest that 
had moved him before came uppermost in his 
mind again. 

‘*Are they all gone?’’ he asked. 

Something in his tone arrested Darley’s belief 
in his guilt. Then the boy’s wrath blazed again. 

‘*Stand there and ask that,. won’t you?’’ he 
cried. ‘‘You know they’re all gone. Didn’t 
you tell my sister they would be? Speak up 
quick, now, and tell me where they are, you 
sneaking sheep-thief !’’ 

At that word Willis was upon him, and the 
two lads clenched in a fierce fight. 

**T’ll kill you for that!’’ Willis shouted, rain- 
ing blows upon Darley’s head as the other 
gripped him about the waist. 

‘*Sheep-thief! Sheep-thief!’’? came from be- 
tween Darley’s shut teeth. 

‘Darley! Darley Lyman! 
you hear me?’’ 

It was Enoch Lyman who ran shouting across 
the Stony Hill field and sprang over the fence. 


Stop it! Do 
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Catching the boys by the shoulders, he held 
them apart and regarded them sternly. Just 
behind him Tom Landers, who had come up 
with him, paused aghast, and from the fence 
Lois looked on, wan and frightened. A second 
later she, too, had climbed the fence. 

‘*What’s all this, sir??? Mr. Lyman thun- 
dered, his grip still upon his son’s shoulder. 
He had released Willis, who drew back a little 
and stood glaring defiance at them all. 

‘*So this is what you’re doing, is it,’’ Enoch 
Lyman went on, ‘‘while we’re getting worried 
about you at home, and Tom and I come to 
look for you and your sister ?’’ 

Darley could not speak, and looked at Lois. 

‘*Father,’’ she cried, ‘‘the sheep are gone 
from our lot!’’ 

‘*What if they are? Is that any reason you 
should be fighting like a wild bull? Speak for 
yourself, sir!’?’ Mr. Lyman’s voice shook with 
indignation. ‘‘Don’t look at your sister. 
for yourself. Why aren’t you tending to your 
own business and looking for the sheep if 
they’re gone?’”’? . 

“T am.’’ Darley faced his father stoutly. 
‘*He stole them !’’ 

“It’s a liel’’ shrieked Willis, striking out 
again. Mr. Lyman caught his arm. 

“If it’s a lie, my boy,’’ he said, ‘‘I don’t 
know as I blame you for fighting. I’d fight 
myself. What reason have you for saying it, 
young man?’’ He turned to Darley. 

Darley repeated what Lois had told him of 
the meeting with Willis the evening before. 
‘*How did he know the sheep wouldn’t be in 
the field long,’’ he asked, ‘‘if he didn’t intend 
they should get out?’’ 

“‘Did you say they wouldn’t be there long ?’’ 
Enoch Lyman asked Willis. 

The lad did not meet his glance. ‘‘She 
hadn’t any business meddling with the colt!’ 
he muttered. 

“*T suppose not. I don’t say she had; but 
she didn’t mean the colt any harm. The point 
is, though, did you say that about the sheep ?’’ 

**She says I said it.’’ 

**Does she tell the truth ?’”’ 

Willis looked up at last. ‘‘Mr. Lyman,’’ he 
said, earnestly, ‘‘I never touched the lambs. I 
never knew they were gone till he said so.’’ 

‘*What made you say they wouldn’t be there 
long?’’ Lois asked. 

‘Lois, be quiet!’’ Her father’s voice was 
very stern. ‘‘Did you say that?’’ he asked 
Willis again. 

“She says I did.’”’ <A slight sneer curved 
the boy’s lip, and he regarded the questioner 
defiantly. Mr. Lyman was puzzled. 

‘*We will find out the truth some way,’’ he 
said, at last. ‘‘I’ll see you children at home. 
We can’t settle the business here. Anyway, if 
the lambs are strayed, you’d better be looking 
for ’em.”’ 

For answer Lois held out the strap collar, 
and her father took it from her. 

‘*You see he cut it, father,’’ ventured Darley. 

‘*Who cut it?’’ The question came quick 
and sharp, and Darley hastened to answer: 

‘Whoever took it off Lulu’s neck. I found 
it in our field, close to the fence.” 

‘*Ever see this?’’ Mr. Lyman asked Willis. 

There was no mistaking the surprise and 
curiosity in the boy’s face. 

‘* Never!’? he said. Mr. Lyman looked 
thoughtful. Tom Landers, who had drawn 
nearer, took the collar and examined it curiously. 
He could make nothing of it, however. 

‘*This matter’s serious,’? Mr. Lyman said, 
at last. ‘‘We can’t settle it here. Darley, I 
want you and Lois to go home. Your mother’s 
worried. Keep a lookout for the cossets on 
your way. Tom and I’ll see what we can find 
out. There may be a break in the fence.’’ 

Reluctantly the twins turned away. 

**Tom,’’ Mr. Lyman said, ‘‘start over in that 
corner, will you, and try the fence. I’ll go 
this way.’’ He was about to climb the fence 
when he turned to Willis, who was still standing 
in defiance. 

‘*My boy,’’ he said, ‘‘you’re very different 
from your father if you can lie or steal sheep. 
If you know aught of this business I wish 
you’d tell it.’’ 

The lad’s face turned red, then white again, 
and one hand went up to his throat. For an 
instant he seemed about to speak; then he 
walked away. 

“*T never touched the lambs,’’ he finally said, 
but he did not look back, and Enoch Lyman’s 
face was full of pity as he watched the retreat- 
ing figure. 

“If we find the lambs,’’ he called out, 
“‘Darley’ll want to come and beg your pardon.’’ 
But Willis, if he heard him, made no sign. 
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| these, where the Chop- 
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The cossets were not found, although the | 


Lyman farm was thoroughly scoured for trace 


of them. Nor did the closest scrutiny reveal | 


any break in the fence that surrounded the 
Stony Hill field. On three sides a solid stone 
wall ran, intact, in full view. On the fourth 
side the wall also ran, skirting the edge of the 
ravine. The thick undergrowth had been cleared 
many years before, to put the fence through, 
but it had closed up again, thick and impene- 
trable; for neither ax nor saw had touched it 
since Enoch Lyman’s boyhood. 

The sheep were gone from the lot; that was 
certain. It was also certain that they could not 
have got out by themselves. If they had come 
through the gap into the lane they would have 
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left tracks in the thick dust. Moreover, Darley 
and Lois had found the bars securely up when 
they reached the lot and discovered their loss. 

Besides all this, there was the leather collar 
that Lulu had worn. Beyond any shadow of 
doubt this had been cut, and it had been found 
close to the fence on the line nearest the Archer 
pasture. 

Hardest of all to explain were the words 
which Lois was sure she had heard Willis 
Archer speak in his anger at finding her play- 
ing with the Morgan colt. 

“It’s a mystery,’’ Eltham Blake said, with 
a puzzled shake of the head, as he pondered the 


| home, ‘‘just to have that man show he’s got 
the feelings of a neighbor.’’ 

Only the Archers, apparently, took no interest 
in the gossip of the neighborhood. Mr. Lyman 
had made no move to bring the matter to 
Adrian Archer’s notice. He could not make 

|up his mind that there was real ground for 
| doing so. 

| “*If Enoch Lyman thinks my boy is a sheep- 
| thief,’’ Archer had said to the only man who 


| was bold enough to speak to him on the sub- | 


ject, ‘‘let him come and tell me so. This isa 
| free country.’’ 


It was Joel Butters, the town constable, who 
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own, awakened some fear in me as | sat some- 
times at midnight and felt how utterly alone 
we were, with no possible access to the world. 

**The folks on shore could see from the glim- 
mer of our light across the water that our old 
house still stood. They knew we were there, 
and they hoped we were safe. 

“Often my thoughts turned to home. If I 
could but look in upon my wife and boy! I 
| could picture him by his little cot or kneeling 
by his mother’s knee, praying God to bring 
| papa safely home. Often I would be aroused 
| by the clock from these dreams, and know that 
my watch was long over, and I would call 


matter. He had heard it at the post-office; | had brought the matter up, and he hastened to Snow and go to bed with a lighter heart, feel- 
for, despite orders, Tom Landers had talked. | repeat the speech to Mr. Lyman, who gave | ing guarded by the prayers of those at home. 


The whole neighborhood was stirred up over the 


|him small reward for his trouble. Butters 


| ‘One day at last we found a light breeze 


business, and for the moment it divided attention | wanted to take the business up, and subject | had sprung up, which helped the ice on faster 


with the rumored war New Brunswick was 


| about to wage against the state. 


Everybody was on the lookout for the sheep. 
Even René Jansen, the more morose of the 
sullen Jansen brothers, stopped Enoch Lyman 
on the road to ask for details. 

**T heard Gid Underwood got that bear,’’ he 
said, ‘‘or ye might think ’twas that. They 
couldn’t have got down to the gully, could 
they ?”’ 

Mr. Lyman felt sure that they could never 
have got through the brush on that side of the 
field, let alone the stone fence beyond the thicket. 

“Tf there’s any break in the fence, better 
have a look in our woods,’’ Jansen said. ‘‘T’ll 
tell my man to look out for’em. We’re cutting 
there all the time.’’ He went heavily on, 
having said his say. 

“*Tt’?d almost be worth while losing the cos- 
sets,’”’ Enoch Lyman reflected, on his way 


| the lad to inquiry, but Enoch Lyman would 
| not consent to it. In his judgment it was 
| better to await developments. 

He was heartily sorry when he heard that 
| little Amy Archer had gone home from school 
| one day at recess, weeping bitterly because one 
| of the children had said she would not play in 
| the same game with sheep-thieves. 

“It’s bad business,’’ he said, regretfully. 

“T’d give the worth of the cossets, poor as I 
}am, to understand it.’’ 
Not even small Amy’s pitiful sorrow brought 
j}any word from Adrian Archer’s lips. The 
| little girl was not again sent to school, how- 
ever, and the mystery remained a mystery. It 
was still unguessed when it became obscured by 
the mighty news that New Brunswick had 
raised an army that would soon be marched 
into Maine. 


| 
| 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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‘A_ CHESAPEAKE LIGHTHOUSE 


By Nannie R. 
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TT HOSE who have 
sailed down the 
EAB broad and beau- 
tiful old Chesapeake 
know that the roughest 
spots, as you meet them, 
are: first, where the 
Patapsco empties; sec- 
ond, where the beautiful 
Miles River comes round 
just below Kent Island ; 
third, where the Chop- 
tank and Tred Avon join 
and pour their waters in 
together ; and still farther 
down, where the Potomac 
comes in. 

I doubt if there is a 
spot more dangerous in 
the bay than the third of 


tank and Tred Avon 
empty. At this point 
stands a tall, lonely light- 
house, built of iron and 
set deep in the mud at 
the bottom of the bay. 

The lighthouse is six stories high. The first 
story is pitch-dark, with no windows, but is 
above the water. It is used for the cellar, and 
coal, wood and some supplies are kept there. 
Above it is the living-room, which is light and 
pleasant and very clean. Here there are a 
stove, table, chairs, and quite a library, filled 
with good books, that are changed often. 

Over this room is the keeper’s bedroom; 
above it the assistant keeper’s room. Still 
higher is the watch-room, with about ten port- 
holes round the wall. All the rooms are per- 
fectly round. 

The top and sixth story holds only the lan- 
tern, but the lantern is about as large as a 
good-sized barrel. It has a solid brass frame, 
polished until it looks like gold, holding the 
great lenses that reflect yellow, blue and red, 
until you imagine you are at the end of the 
rainbow or in a cage of crown jewels; and it is 
worth many good big diamonds, for it cost 
several thousand dollars. 

It was after I had looked over all these things 





and stood on the roof outside the lantern-room, | 


looking across the bay, that I noticed what 
appeared to be a huge, pointed rock bulging up 
in the water just to the southwest. 

‘*What is that?’’ I asked. 

‘“*That is what we call the Stonebreaker, a 


queer name, for its duty is to break up the ice | 


and prevent it from crowding in on the light- 
house. It is a triangle of iron filled with stone 
with sharp corners. It was placed there when 
the new lighthouse was built.’’ 

In answer to my query as to what happened 
to the old lighthouse, the keeper told me the 
following story : 


**It occurred some fifteen years ago. You 
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STEADILY THE ICE KEPT PILING. 


| remember that very severe winter of 18—, when 
| the freeze did not break up until late in the 


spring, when they crossed the bay on horseback, | 


went to Baltimore on skates, and the ice-boats 


flew hither and thither like white specks on the | 
bay and river? It wasa pretty lonely old winter | 
for us out here, and each night Snow—he was | 


my assistant—and I would talk about home, 


and wonder when the freeze would break, and | 


how our old house would stand it. 

** “Solid as a rock,’ said I ‘Never a fear 
| have I about that.’ 

*‘Our house was built of wood upon iron 
legs, and at low tide it looked like a great 
spider walking on the water. The legs were 
iron bars driven deep into the bottom of the 
bay, and the house was fastened securely on 
them, and I had no fear but that it would stand 
for many winters to come, even though it did 
look a little shaky. 

‘“‘The warm sun began to thaw the ice at 
last, and we felt thankful each day as we heard 
the ice snap here and there and loosen its grip 
upon some object it had held so long. Soon 
great cracks appeared, which gradually grew 
wider and wider, until small rivers flowed here 
and there between the ice-fields. 

**Now the cakes began to move outward with 
the tide; now they surged slowly in again. We 
watched the progress each day with an interest 
| such as only a lonely man can feel on the verge 
| of a great crisis. 
| ‘At night we kept watch, one at a time, to 
| attend to the light and see that the ice did not 
pile up on us. Those long hours I shall never 
forget. The great light flickered overhead as 
| the trembling of the house caused a continuous 
| shivering of the lenses ; and this shiver, I must 





and faster. Soon, to our dismay, it began to 
pile up on us. You see, the ice was so very 
thick that the pan would not split in two when 
it came in contact with our house, and, stopped 
in its passage, the next piece would rush upon 
the first, and each being forced on by the next, 
they would keep piling up more and more. 

**On the north side that bar reaches out for a 
mile or more, and on the south is the island, 
making here a channel through which the ice 
and water rushed, forced along by the wind. 

‘““Many’s the time Snow would ask, with 

| more in his eyes than I cared to see, ‘Think 
| she’ll stand, old boy ?’ 

** ‘Stand as long as there’s a piece of her,’ 
answered I, but none too bravely, I fear. The 
grating, trembling and creaking were terrible. 
Each moment it seemed as if the iron supports 
must snap or give way. 

‘The day wore on slowly enough. Steadil) 
the ice kept piling. Night came again, and 
our light shone out to let people know ou 
old house still stood, though it shook so terribly 
I sometimes thought the lantern must go to 
pieces. At dusk the sky seemed to darken 
toward the southwest. We could feel the wind 
shifting and increasing in strength. The ice 
had been piling on from the east all day, and 
on that side was a solid barrier. 

‘**Thank God!’ said Snow, as he felt the 
southwest wind on his face, but I said nothing. 
I knew that now must come our real battle. 

‘*The east wind had brought the ice out from 
the rivers and emptied it steadily into the bay, 
but now the southwest wind would bring it 
back with all the other ice in the bay. We 
had on that side the full sweep of the Chesa- 
peake and millions and millions of tons of 
grinding ice bearing down upon us. As the 
first cake struck us on the southwesf side, Snow 
for the first time realized our danger. 

‘*Slowly the barrier on the east side unpiled, 
as a cake from the other direction would push 
underneath and carry with it the icy foundation. 
Thus the battle began between two masses too 
mighty to measure. The rivers were choked 
full and all the ice was driven down to the 
mouth, only to be met with an opposite rush 
and forced slowly back. 

‘*We stood in the midst, barricaded and hard- 
pressed on the east and attacked on the other 
side by an angry, thundering army of ice-floes. 
It seemed as if we must be ground to powder. 

‘Neither of us spoke. Each moment we 
expected the walls to smash in upon us! 

‘“‘The ice was now piled up far above the 
iron and round the house. We were surrounded 
by a crunching, roaring, surging mass. The 
house rocked this way and that, cracking as if 
every joint would break. Now came a crash 
as another cake struck us, a crash that hastened 
our fate. One bar had given way! 

** Snow, you had better put out the fire,’ said 
I. My voice sounded hollow, as if we were in 
an empty house. 

‘*He silently obeyed. Slowly the lighthouse 
settled, and patiently we waited. Our light 
still burned, and I thought, ‘You have fought 
your battle bravely, old house, and we’ll stick 
to you to the last.’ 

***Put out the light,’ I said, as I saw the 
lenses waver and nearly tilt over. 

‘The next moment we were thrown down, 

| with a crash of broken glass and timbers round 
us; but the main body of the house did not 
give way. We were left in darkness, thrown 
up in a corner of the wall and ceiling. I knew 
not how time passed; I knew nothing. My 
brain was whirling like the mighty mass round 
us. 
‘*The next I remember Snow pulled my hair 
| to rouse me, and I felt the bitter cold and 
darkness, and knew we were slowly but surely 
|moving. I could not think which way the 
wind was blowing or in what direction we 
| were likely to go, and I do not know how long 
| we stayed in our position on the wall and against 
| the ceiling. I did not move until I heard a 
} sound which filled me with joy. It was the 
crow of a rooster ! 

| ‘The ice on the east side had not all given 
| way when the ice on the southwest piled over 
| us, and we were held up by it as the ruined 
house drifted about, until it finally brought up in 
shallow water near enough for those on shore 
to come to our aid. No need to tell you when 
we reached land how quickly we were warmed 
and fed, and how we were welcomed home by 
wives and children. 

‘*That’s been years ago, but to this day 
there’s no sound that is quite so sweet to me 

|as the crowing of a rooster.’’ 
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| publish divorce statistics. 








In time every state | nations has been due to romance—to the stim-| particulars. A letter to The Companion from 


will have an adequate working census of every | ulus of military splendor, the picturesque and | one of the Rhodes scholars, together with a 






class and kind of person that needs public help, | appealing aspect of war, preserved in poetry | letter to him from the Oxford secretary to the 


and the national census will combine and codify | and prose. This glamour gone, it will be much 
the state censuses. ae 


| ugliness is only, for those engaged in it, the 


Rhodes trustees, makes it possible to set the 


| easier to show that war in its naked and grim | matter right. 


Doctor Osler’s remark was not that ‘‘few, if 


N° very large circulation is expected for a 
new periodical—the American Journal 
of International Law. And yet if it lives up 
to its title it. will prove most interesting and 
| useful. The subject may seem remote from the 
| interests of the average citizen, but it is one of 
| the characteristics of our government that any 


practical business of killing one another as | any, of the Americans would get the degrees 
scientifically as possible. they were seeking,’’ but that ‘‘in the Final 

That road seems to lead toward peace. | Honor School of Classics few Americans or 
| Colonials would probably get first-class honors, ’’ 
| because they had not the necessary training in 
| Greek. There are other honors which they 
| may take, and other schools in which they may 
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PRIVILEGE OF CHILDHOOD. 





A CIVIL WAR PORTRAIT OF SIR WILLIAM RUSSELL. 
CURRENT TOPICS. 

ae used to be regarded, perhaps half- 

humorously, as the measure of prosperity. 

Now it is automobiles: and judging by the 


records of the recent show in Chicago, the West | 


is prosperous. The sales of cars during the 
first day reached a total-of one million and fifty 
thousand dollars’ worth, and for the week they 
amounted to about seven million dollars. 
es is about half over. Although the season 
is not observed by all the churches, it is 
profitable for every one, whether he be a church 
attendant or not, to give serious thought to the 
righteousness of his life, either now or at some 
other time during the year. This is true, aside 
from its narrow religious bearing, for the right- 


eous man is the best citizen, and the success of | 


popular government depends on the predomi- 
nance of righteousness in the councils of state. 
8 ye of the ways in which a business men’s 
organization can accomplish most unselfish 
and important results for the public good has 
lately been shown by an act of the Merchants’ 
Association of New York. Five chemists em- 
ployed by the association have been taking 
samples of ice from the various cutting fields 
along the Hudson, and analyzing them for dis- 
ease-germs. This step marks one stage of the 
fight which the association is making against 
the pollution of the rivers of the state, and is 
in the truest sense a patriotic work. 
Sy William Howard Russell, who died in 
England last month, was known in this 
country as ‘‘ Bull Run Russell,’’ from his famous 
description of the rout of the Union army at 
the first battle of Bull Run. The description 
printed in the London Times was not pleasing 
to the defeated officers, and Russell soon returned 
to England ‘‘by request.’’ He did his first work 
as a war correspondent during the Crimean 
War, and his last in the British campaign which 
ended with the occupation of Egypt in 1882. 
He was knighted for his achievements. 


he Board of United States General Ap- 
praisers has many curious and interesting 
questions to decide in regard to the classification 
of imported articles, and the rate of duty which 
they must pay. One of the latest decisions is 
that the flag of the United States is not a toy. 
‘A Japanese firm of importers in Chicago had 
brought in a consignment of silk flags, each an 
inch and a half long, and asked that they be 
admitted at thirty-five per cent. ad valorem. 
The appraisers, however, decided that the flags 
must pay a duty of fifty per cent., as manufac- 
tures of silk. ‘‘We do not think,’’ they said, 
‘that the American flag, however diminutive, is 
commercially, commonly or nationally regarded 
as a plaything for children; and we find that 
the flags in dispute are not toys.’’ 
|" does not often happen that a man is officially 
honored during his lifetime in his native place. 
This unusual distinction came last month to Mr. 
Albert Boyden, a New England teacher. His 
neighbors in town meeting voted to celebrate the 
eightieth anniversary of his birth, and made 
elaborate arrangements for the event. President 
Roosevelt sent a letter speaking in terms of 
generous praise of the man who had given his 
life to teaching the youth. Old pupils from 
different parts of the country were present at 
the exercises in the town hall. One of them 
said that the only similar instance of official 
recognition of a teacher that he recalled was 
the erection of a statue of Pestalozzi in a Swiss 
village on the shores of Lake Neuchatel in 
1890. The inscription on the statue was pecul- 
iarly appropriate for a teacher: ‘‘ Everything 
for others, for himself nothing.’’ 
Me persons think that censuses are compi- 
lations of figures for the delight of statis- 
ticians. But all workers for special classes and 
special sorts of legislation know that a good 
census is the foundation of work. ‘To provide 
proper education for the blind and the deaf it 


Nearer the gate of paradise than we, 
Our children breathe its airs, its angels see. 
Richard Henry Stoddard. 


| group of citizens can plunge the whole nation 
| into international perplexities. A few fishermen 
‘can set all the machinery of government to 
| grinding on questions of rights that antedate 
| Columbus. San Francisco can make the whole 
| country worry about international treaties. In 
|a democracy every citizen has a royal responsi- 
| bility, and can broadly paraphrase the Latin 
line of Terence: Everything in local, national 
and international law is my business. 
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RECESS - TIME. 

a ometimes,’’ the old physician growled, 
looking after a departing patient, ‘‘some- 
times I think I’m beginning at the 

| wrong end—that I’d better give up doctoring 
minds and bodies, and doctor school programs. 
Do you know what I’d do first of all? Insist 
upon every boy’s having a hobby—root round 
o Poses engl omrcnncga ‘till I’d found something he had an affinity 
3 e elemen c | ‘ . , 6 
iogenmtnn, sali, old Teutonic pluck. | for, and set him at it. You saw that man? 
0. W. Holmes. | Overworked lawyer—brain-fag. Prescribed six 
* © | months’ vacation. Do you know what will 
|happen? He’ll go off somewhere and mope 

PENSIONS. | round, bored to death for a week or two, and 

n response to popular sentiment, Congress has | then go back to his office, and death—or worse ; 


* ¢ 





take firsts. 
The secretary to the trustees writes of the 


| American students: ‘‘It is by their vigor of 





intellect and force of character that they would 
themselves wish to be judged, and they have 
no reason to fear such a test. I am sure that 
I am expressing more than my private opinion 
when I say that the Rhodes Trust have just as 
good cause to be proud of the Americans as of 
any other of Mr. Rhodes’s scholars.”” The 
Companion most gladly makes a correction 
which shows that the facts place the Americans 
in so much more favorable a light. 


* © 


MUSIC AND PATRIOTISM. 


n official song-book has lately been com- 
piled for use inthe British navy. Fifteen 
copies are to be placed on every ship 


passed a law granting a pension to every 

old soldier of the Civil War and the war 
| with Mexico. The only restrictions are that he 
shall be sixty-two years old, shall have served 
| at least ninety days, and shall have received an 
honorable discharge. As the Civil War ended 
| almost forty-two years ago, this classification is 
broad enough to include nearly every man who 
wore a uniform. The few who were less than 
twenty years old in 1865 will soon come within 
the provisions of the statute. 

The passage of this ‘‘service pension’’ act is 
in conformity with custom. MHalf-pay for life 
was promised to the officers in the Revolutionary 
army who would serve till the end of the war, 
but the Continental Congress was unable to 
redeem the promise. The first pension law was 
passed in 1792, three years after the organiza- 
tion of the first United States Congress, and in 
1818 the provisions of the law were extended so 
as to grant pensions to all Revolutionary soldiers 
who were in need. 

Long since every Revolutionary soldier was 
included, as well as the widows of such soldiers ; 
and three daughters of the Revolution are still 
drawing pensions under special act of Congress. 

The bill that has lately become a law is not 
the final chapter of Civil War pension legisla- 
tion. . Ultimately every honorably discharged 
soldier of that war, whether he served ninety 
days or less, will be pensioned, and in another 
generation or so the daughters, if in need, will 
be put on the roll with the widows. 

It requires a great deal of money to do this. 
Last year nearly a hundred and forty million 
dollars were paid to the soldiers and sailors of 
the various wars, or to those dependent on 
them, and nearly three and a half billion dollars 
have been paid out in this way since the begin- 
ning. The burden of war is not removed when 
the peace treaty is signed, but remains for 
many generations afterward. 


® © 
AN INFLUENCE FOR PEACE. 


or many years there has been a steady and 

rapid improvement in the efficiency of 

military equipment. Small arms and 
heavy artillery have gained in range, penetration 
and rapidity of fire. When using smokeless 
powder neither infantry nor artillery discloses its 
position. Railways and automobiles make trans- 
portation quick and easy; the field telegraph 
and telephone, and more especially the wireless 
system of telegraphy, make communication 
instant and unrestricted. 

Not the least interesting aspect of these im- 
provements is the ruthlessness with which they 
have been stripping war of its most gallant and 
picturesque associations. 

The greater range of firearms and the in- 
creased rapidity of fire make an advance in close 
formation too costly in human life to be con- 
sidered. The thrilling advance of a solid wall 
of infantry has become irrevocably a thing of 
the past. 

More than one historic weapon has become 
obsolete. The bayonet has ceased to be effective. 
The sword, the oldest and most honored of all 
military implements, although still retained, has 
been relegated to a place largely ornamental 
and wholly subordinate. 

The drum, except at West Point and Annap- 
| olis, where it-is kept as a concession to tradi- 
| tion, has now no practical place in the United 
| States army. 





and it all might have been saved if he’d ever | Pe 
had time to acquire a hobby.” containing seven hundred men or more, ten 


2 A | copies for crews of four hundred and fifty, and 
The case was unfortunately not at all an | five copies for crews of two hundred. 


uncommon one, yet the remedy would have These may seem a small number, but the 
see : q 


been easy—if only it had been taken in time. | ,..,. : Saal 
In this age of brain- and eye-strain a sensible | neon saphenrape tenn seg the-enphange hte: 


‘ . ing by main strength than by the use of printed 
amity & ae of the best investments o young aa notes. Accordingly re copies will be 
ia ie 0 TR gens an coed af uae enough for those who can read music to use in 
hand occupations which they ‘‘take to”? natu- teaching the others. The book, however, does 


i! : r : not contain new music. ‘‘ Ye Mariners of 
rally; but the tendency of the average business England,” ‘Sally in Our Alley,” ‘Hearts 


man is to grow — and more absorbed in his of Oak,”’ “Bonnie Dundee,”’ “Come back to 
business as the years pass, until, when the Erin’”’ and “‘Men of Harlech” are among the 
cok: eis Sr secess, he has forgotten how to selections, and illustrate the range of interest. 
@ ont and play. The power of music over bodies of men has 
Suppose, upon the contrary, he had made a many times modified the course of history. 
hobby of geology, botany or entomology,—had A catching air set to words that express a pop- 
joined a mountain-climbing club or invested in ular desire, no matter how crudely they express 
a camera,—he would have had exhaustless inter- it, has ane than once contributed to bring 
est with which to fill his enforced idleness—if wee 
. . : about a revolution. 
indeed the vacation had been necessary at all. _| “Qa ira,” the earliest of French revolu- 
ie hmpe ad the br Pape 7” ae tionary songs, roused the Parisians to frenzy 
oomph. sundogy object Wales & petson purenes against the aristocrats; but ‘‘ La Marseillaise’’ 
with zeal and delight. Rightly used, it often | oon superseded it, and became so distinctively 
peeves t be not only the means of genuine a song of revolution that under the restored 
pleasure, but health fo mind and body, and an monarchy and under the Second Empire it was 
open door to the spirit. forbidden to play or sing it in public. 
® & The Hungarian patriots in 1848 were affected 
almost as greatly by the Rakoczy march as 
A GREAT GIFT TO EDUCATION. were the French by their much better-known 
P att enue melody. 
UV aattacs tothe Genera —— oy In this country the older people can remember 
added to the eleven millions which he | ‘Be influence of the popular songs inspired by 


had already given, constitutes the largest single the Civil War; but no Union CONG, ES oven 
contribution to philanthropic or educational work Marching through Georgia,” ever had upon 
ever made by an individual, and the largest sum the oe of the North such - powerful effect as 
of’ money ever administered by any educational Dixie had, and oun has, pe Southern 
society. . soldiers and audiences. Even to-day the air 
The board consists of educators, publicists has a result almost as startling as an electric 
and men of affairs. It was organized to afford spark has on a charge of dynamite. 
a responsible medium through which money 
given for educational purposes may be applied 
intelligently under expert guidance to the needs ne gets a new idea of the resources and possi- 
of education throughout the country. Men of bilities of archeology when he finds so dis- 
means desiring to give money for education | tinguished a personas Sir William Ramsay making 
may be spared the difficulty of deciding which | the statement imputed to him in cable correspond- 
college or institution to help, and entrust their | ence that on a trip which he is soon to make 
gift to this competent agency, which receives | to the East he not only hopes but expects to 
applications and investigates the efficiency and | #%4 the title-deeds by which Abraham, of Old 
responsibility of the applicant institutions Testament history, held his land. Sir William has 
= A * | long been convinced that Aryan history had its 
Already eighteen colleges have benefited by | beginnings in Asia Minor, and that the people 
conditional subscriptions, and others will share among whom they are to be discovered were 
in the bounty. The effort will be to distribute | the Hittites, or children of Heth, from whom 
the money over the country, and build up from | Abraham bought a piece of land to make a grave 
colleges that seem solidly founded a system | forhisfamily. ‘That document,” says Sir William, 
of educational ganglia which shall relate, “would be a clay tablet, practically indestrue- 
strengthen and raise to uniform standards the tible. There are thousands of those tablets re- 
Gieestions! inctitatiens of the tend cording similar sales. Abraham, in a strange land, 
. i a 3 ° had to have proof of his purchase, deposited in a 
There is no limit to the power for national safe place; and the only safe place at that time 
strength, general culture and enlightened citi-| was a temple. I shall not be satisfied till the 
zenship which the board now holds in its hands. | document recording the sale of that piece of land 
The power no doubt will be increased by further | is discovered.” 
gifts of money, and surely multiplied by ever- 
extending experience in educational problems. 
Democracy means that the best possible oppor- American are correct, the number of deaths 
tunity shall be given to every competent person | which occur from accident eVery year in the 


> | United States is so great as to make it high time for 
to inake the most of himself and become a | such an exhibition of safety devices and industrial 
| trained and useful citizen. 


. i ‘ This board and all | hygiene as has just been held in New York by the 
| that it stands for is an instrument of democratic | American Institute of Civil Service. According 
| welfare. Mr. Rockefeller’s gift is an act of | to these figures, the number of persons acciden- 
wise and generous service to his country. tally killed every four years in the United States 
is greater by eighty thousand than the number of 
men who perished in battle and died of wounds in 
both armies during the four years of the Civil 
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f the figures given by a writer in the Scientific 
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The bugle has superseded it. | 
The picturesque blue of our own army and the | 
| gallant red of the British soldier have given | 


War. The number of those who are maimed but 


THE RHODES SCHOLARS. 


n the issue for January 10th The Companion | ig the joss of life appalling, but because of the lack 
made reference to the American Rhodes of any general system of industrial insurance, 
scholars at Oxford and their reported failure such as prevails in Germany, the death of the 


is necessary first to have a full registry of them. | place, for field service, to the sober and incon- | to win as high a place in scholarship as they | bread-winner usually means suffering for a widow 


To know how to prevent and punish crime we 
must list and classify our criminals. It is next 
to impossible to legislate, even to think intelli- 
gently, about divorce until we have divorce 
statistics. ‘These are examples of the kind of 
census that we still lack. There are only three 
states in the Union that have begun to make a 


| spicuous khaki. 
| longer white, but drab. 


Cavalry ‘has been driven from its place of | lastic achievement. 


‘honor on the battle-field, and forced to seek 


cover. A charge like that of the ‘‘Light Bri-| authentic article in the London Times, to | 
| gade’”’ at Balaklava, or of Pickett’s men at| which credit was given. 


| Gettysburg, is no longer conceivable. 


Even the army tents are no| had won in athletics, or as their competitors | and children. 


from Canada and Australia had won in scho- | 

Hay any feature of the industrial develop- 
ment of electricity is of greater economical 

importance than the extension of the possibilities 

; of water-power. There is as yet no known limit 

The article appears | to the distance to which water-power transformed 

now to have been based on insufficient infor- into electrical power may be profitably trans- 


The basis of the comment was an apparently 


proper registry of the blind, only nine that} Beyond doubt much of the fighting spirit of | mation, and to have been incorrect in several | mitted. Far-seeing men believe that this fact is 


not killed is, of course, much greater. Not only 




















to be of immense importance in the tuture to 
South America. That continent, in particular, is 
rich in undeveloped water-power. On the slopes 
of the Andes, in the wilds of the Guianas and 
throughout the mountain regions of central Brazil 
there are countless unharnesséd streams, on 


some of which there are stupendous cataracts. | 


Many of them are in regions said to be pecul- 
ijarly adapted to settlement by people from the 
manufacturing nations of Europe, and soon to 


be made accessible by waterways connecting | 
with the Parana on the south or the Amazon | 


on the north. When one considers the immense 
undeveloped resources of South America in agri- 
culture, in lumber, and especially in minerals, 
one cannot help believing that the continent to 
the south of us may yet become as conspicuous 
for its manufacturing interests as it now 1s for the 
lack of them. 
* © 


THE SEAWEED LESSON. 





his was the story as it was told one summer | 
day when the sea was blue, and Dodson’s | 


Island lay like an emerald off the Point. 

Many years ago a young girl lived in one of the 
coast fishing villages a few miles from the island. 
She had known the island always—it was part of 
the daily background of her life. When, therefore, 
the young keeper of the lighthouse on it came 
over one morning to take her back with him, she 
did not feel that she was going to any new world 
—rather she was still to live in her old one with 
the perspective a bit changed, that was all. 

For a few months things went well. She soon 


acquired her husband’s pride in the light, and | 
learned to care for it; she liked her queer little | 


house and her small, rugged kingdom. But when 


self cut off from all the familiar ways of life mad- 
dened her. 

One day in the spring, wandering over the rocks, 
she noticed some peculiar seaweed, and took it 
intothe house. It looked so pretty that she began 
to search for other varieties, and pressed them on 
bits of paper and pinned them about the walls of 
her sitting-room. She never guessed that they 
had names or life-stories—they were merely some- 
thing to look at. 

But that summer something happened. 
to the lighthouse, passing through the little sitting- 
room, stopped suddenly before one of the bits of 
seaweed. 

“Where did you find that?” he demanded. 

“On the rocks,” she told him, wonderingly. 

“Can you take me to the place?” he asked. 

For answer she threw her apron over her head | 
and led the way to the rocks. 
and almost contemptuous. 
up, caught her expression. 

“Do you mean that you don’t know what you 
have here?” he asked. 

“T don’t know anything about them,” she an- 
swered. 


“Then,” he retorted, promptly, “you shall. 1 | 


am going to send you books. It will be a ied 
return for what you have given me.” 
Two weeks later the books came, and she iene 


to read them, at first idly—then with absorbing | ing him with his own weapons. 
She began to search the island with | evidently took comfort in his method for miti- 


interest. 


A visitor | 


She was puzzled | | 
The stranger, looking | | 
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narrowness and one-sidedness. She has soentered 
into the thoughts and feelings of a true gentleman 
that she is one herself!’ 

Thirty years have passed since the lesson of the 


overcoat and the worn sleeve revealed to Marion | 


| the heart of fatherhood. In the years between 
| intimate friendship and companionship with her 
| father. He calls her “Her old father’s joy,” 
| although sometimes “Little mother.” To-day hers 
1s the guiding voice and hand. He takes his food 
from no other hand; 
against her breast and smiles into her answering 
eyes. ; 

“Never can I expect to be so truly beloved and 
important in any other man’s eyes as 1 am in 
my father’s,” she has replied more than once to 
younger men, “and when it pleases God to take 
him from me, I hope I may be too old to think of 

bearing any other name than his.” : 
| Can any one imagine that this “old maid’s” 
| has failed of fulness and joy? 


’ life 


INSISTED ON THE “ WHACK.” 


r. James Russell Lowell once related an inci- 
dent of his residence as minister to Madrid, 
to illustrate the matter of diplomatic dress and 
gratuities. The Hon. John W. Foster, who was 
Secretary of State in Harrison’s Cabinet, tells the 


published “The Practice of Diplomacy.” On the 
oceasion of a royal féte day Mr. Lowell repaired 
to the palace, attired in plain evening dress, as 
was the custom of American ministers at such 
ceremonies. The carriage of the minister from 





his. 


Owing to the poverty of its treasury, that republic 
| had accepted the services as its representative of 
| a retired Spanish merchant, who performed gratu- 
| itously the light duties of his post because of its 
social privileges. On such occasions the royal 
re tee famous throughout Europe for its archi- 
tectura beauty, the pride of the + 
lined on each side at every step ‘with the royal 
gusrde in gala uniform, and at each of several 
andings there was stationed a giant halberdier 
holding a huge medieval battle-ax 

s Mr. Lowell ascended the stairway, the 
Central American minister, gorgeously appareled 
in a cen gold-embroidered uniform, with 
leweled sword, was saluted by the magnificent 
alberdier with a heavy whack of the battle-ax on 
the marble pavement, which resounded through 
the arches. 

As Mr. Lowell passed the landings he received 
| no attention, as he bore no insignia indicating his 
| office. As from one landing to another he heard 
| the echoes of the salutes to his colleague pre- 
| ceding him, his patriotic blood began to boil, and 
| at the last janding he addressed the halberdier in 

good Spanish: 

“Do vou know who I am?” 

The soldier replied that he did not. 

“Well,” said Mr. Lo 
| plenipo potentiary of the a nited States of Americ a, 
he greatest nation on the earth, and if you don’t 
whack the next time I pass you, I will forget you 
at Christmas.” 





well, “I am the minister 


* © 
TAKING THE INITIATIVE. 


here is a certain satisfaction in taking the 
enemy unawares on his own ground ; in down- 
President Polk 


new purpose, to write letters, to exchange speci- gating the hand-shake, that curse of the chief 
| executive office, and he must have chuckled when | 
he wrote in his “Diary” the bit which is given in | 


mens. She no longer lived in a prison, but in a 
world which daily revealed new wonders. 

One morning, thinking about it all, the secret 
flashed upon her—prisons are made to get out of. 

There were many difficult times yet before her | 
in her long life, but her seaweed lesson helped her | 
through them. In her own way she, too, had 
learned, with Browning, the secret of prisons of | 
all kinds: 


Held, we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake. 


* ¢ 
FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 


lease come in a moment, Mr. Morgan, and | 


hear Marion play the ‘Largo.’ Asthis is her 
sixth week upon it, she ought to do it very well.” 
The young girl looked up aghast as she heard 










| 
} 


| 


her music teacher address these words to a gentle- | 


man passing through the hall. He entered with 
an expectant smile and a hearty “Thank you for 
the opportunity,” adding, “‘I love that fine old 
‘Largo.’ ” 

As the girl stumbled through Handel’s music, 
striking false notes, heedless of the tempo, playing 
with total lack of feeling, the father’s face ex- 
pressed first astonishment, then grave disapproval. 
At the close the teacher said, quietly: 

“Marion is not without ability, but she is too 
heedless to practise.” 

The man’s answer was simple and graphic. 


tened seams: 


Mr. James Schouler’s “Historical Briefs” : 


If a man surrendered his arm to be shaken by 
one horizontally, by another perpendicularly, anc 
by another with a strong ng grip he could not fail to 
suffer severely by it. he would shake and 
not be shaken, grip on not be gripped, taking 
care always to squeeze the hand of his adv ersary 
as hard as the adversary oo zed him, he would 
suffer no inconvenience b 

I can generally antici ~ Aah strong grip from a 
strong man. I take advantage of him by being 

quicker than he and seizing him by the tips of his 

ngers. This is stated playfully, but it is all true. 


od 


HERSCHEL’S MEMORY. 
ntil he had become a very old man, Sir John 
Herschel retained the strength of intellect 
and freshness of memory which enabled him to 


Oa) 


| accomplish his great scientific work. Sir Henry 
E. Roscoe, in his autobiography, records an in-| 


stance when Herschel was seventy-four years old. 


One evening in 1866 I ampene’ to meet him. 
He mentione 

a star recently discovered had suddenly burst out 
into first or second magnitude. 

“Do you know,” said Herschel, “that when I 
was at the Cape I observed a precisely similar 
phenomenon ?” 

He considered a moment, and added, “Yes, it 
was in the year 1835.” Again he paused but a 
moment, and concluded, “On August the six- 


teenth, at one o’eloek in the morning. 
Drawing up the sleeve of a handsome surtout, he | 
showed his daughter the threadbare cuff of a | 
black coat beneath, and said, touching the whi- | 


“I should not be. driven to the subterfuge of | 


wearing an overcoat this warm weather to conceal 
the poverty of my dress beneath were it not that I 


| 
| 


wish to give you the advantage of such opportu- 


nities as you are now neglecting.” 
The shaft struck home. 
Richter says that the mother puts the commas 


father puts in the colons and periods. Marion 
had no mother, so the father had to manage the 
whole punctuation. His success was shown in 
Marion’s daily talk afterward. 

“My father never lets me complain. 
we have so much more than we deserve. 
thinks it ill-bred toward God to murmur.” 

“My father’s opinion does me the greatest 
honor,” she replied to a school friend bent on 
some escapade, “and I should be miserable to 
forfeit it.” 

“I can remember no stories among my father’s 
inexhaustible store of which the point is the 
failure or inferiority of other people.” 

“Courtesy is so marked a part of my father’s 
character that 1t would be affectation in him to be 
other than courteous.” 

“Marion 1s unlike the other girls,” a college man 
once said of her. “She is free from pettiness and 


He says 
He 


S & 


ABORIGINAL ‘ CAPIAS.”’ 


¥ the recently printed “History of the Town of 
Middleboro,” Massachusetts, there is a foot- 
note, quoted from the ““New England Memorial,” 
which gives a curious example of Indian courts 


and the rules of practice in them. 


An Indian court in Barnstable County, presided 


| 
| over by an Indian magistrate, issued the following 
and the semicolons into a child’s life, but the | W 


vane to an Indian constable: 
“1 Hihoud 
You Peter Waterman, 
Jeremy Wicket 
Quick you take him, 
Fast you hold him, 
Straight you bring him 
Before me, 
“Hihoudi.” 


= = 


NO HESSIANS NEED APPLY. 


unt Sally Linnekin was looking admiringly at a 
collection of souvenir postal cards brought 
back from Europe by one of her summer boarders. 


“Now this one,” said he, showing a handsome 
eard, “is from Hesse—where those Hessian sol- 
diers came from, you 

Aunt Sally put down the ante and rose up in 
intense indignation 

“Land sakes!” ‘che exclaimed in horror. “Did 





you go there?” 


“ | one of the republics of Central America preceded | 
winter came the situation changed; then for the | | 
first time the terrible isolation began to press upon | 
her, and to look across to the land and know her- | 


Spaniards, was | 


she has gained what too many girls, alas! miss— | 


| 


he leans his weary head | 


Snow 


story as Mr. Lowell told it to him, in his recently | 


as an interesting piece of news that | 






*“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. [Adr. 

4 Learn by 


0%. STUFF BIRDS | 


and ANIMALS. Fine new business, quickly 
learned by Men, rome n, Boys ery fasci- 
nating. BIG PROFITS for your spare time. | 
Fine Catalogue and fl rmy Magazine FRE E. 
3 N. W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, 9 T Street, Omaha. 


RIGHT LIVING T: a" 


in Education. 














Correspondence courses—health, food, economy, chil- 
dren. Booklet(66p.)," Profession of Home-Making,” tree. 
hool of Home ‘eoncentes, 3306 Armour Ave., Chi icago. 


ah, A Fiying Machine at Last, 


Scientific kite-flying within the 
reach of all. A marvel of | 
_ Simplicity. Any boy or girl 
.~ can fly it. Tandems delight 
both young and old. 
» Special Introductory Size 
~ by mail, 10¢.,3 for 25e. 
Agents wanted everywhere. 
Zimmerman F) Machine Co., 
Arch 8t., Fremont, Ohio. 


New Rose of Extraordinary Beauty 


Queen 


(also called Frau Karl Druschki) 
Hardy Perpetual Flowering White Rose. It should be 
in ev 7 geese. We offer strong field-grown. plants. 
For description of this and many other novelties send | 
for booklet with beautiful colored plate of the New 
Rose ; also illustrated descriptive catalog (144 pages) free. 
ELLWANGER & BARRY 
MOUNT HOPE NURSERIES, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. 
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al ROWN PIANOS are made for more 


than showroom tests. They 
must merit our approval before 
. being offered for yours. When 
our name is placed upon the mag- 
nificent instruments we know they 
are worthy to bear out the reputa- 
tion that makes a Crown Piano 
unquestioned—like a royal signet. 
It is ready to prove its power of 
tone and endurance in the hard 
wear of actual use and climatic 
changes. You can buy lower- 
priced pianos, but we will not 
cheapen the ‘*‘Crown’”’ piano to 
make a sale. We shall raise the 
price if necessary to keep work- 
manship and material to the stand- 
ard that has made the name stand 
for something to music experts. 
You need to look only for the name 
“Crown,” Geo. P. Bent, Chicago. 
We pledge the rest in our guaranty. 
Send a postal for the beautiful Cata- 
logue M. You can buy of our agents 
or at home. 
GEO. P. BENT, Manufacturer, 
Crown Block, Chicago, U.S.A. 




















Det N@ETE 
For Washing: 
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Are you 
looking / 
fora * 
wash 
fabric 
that 
really a wash goods—one that will 
bear repeated washing and ironing 


is 


Dw 
poy! 





without losing its original brilliancy 
of color and finish? 

End your search by trying 
Hydegrade Manchester Galatea. 
Just count the number of times you 
wash it; note that no matter how 
soiled it may have been its beauty 
is not lost ; then you will appreciate 
why it stands alone as a children's 
dress goods. ‘The colors are fast. 
As a fabric for wear 
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|Hydegrade | 
MANCHESTER 
GALATEA 
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has proved a revelation. It stands the 
roughestservicea boy or girlcangive it. 
Superior weave and excellent finish 
make it desirable also for women’s 
outing suits and shirt waists. Sold at 
all dry’ goods stores, 20c a yard; wide 
range of colors and patterns. Above 
trade-mark on selvage of every yard. 
Ask to see 


READY-MADE GARMENTS 
FOR CHILDREN 


—made of Hydegrade Manchester 
Galatea; neat, dressy, serviceable. 

For your protection insist that each 
plece of the garment bears e trade- 
mark label in lavender and white. 

If you have difficulty in securing 
either piece goods or garments, write 
us and you willbe supplied. Send for 
free samples and booklet. 

A. G. HYDE & SONS, 
361-363 Broadway, New York City 
Makers of HYDEGRADE TEXTILES — Lucenta 


Satin, Paisley Percaline, Sakana Satin, Rusiline Taf- 
fetette. lutroducers of famous Heatherbloom Taffeta. 

















SPRAGUE’S 


“ALL-IN-1” 


Play Suit. 


A combination suit con- 
sisting of knickerbocker 
trousers and blouse waist, 
together with an inner 
waist, forming a com- 
plete suit—All-In- 
One. Inuer waist so 
arranged as to give 
permanent blouse 
effect to outer waist; 
also has extensions 
for garters. 
All-In-One Suits 
are made of a wash- 
able, fast color, wear- 
resisting fabric, in 
blue, brown and red, in 
plainand polka dot. Sizes 
2', to 5 years. 
Ask your dealer for 
ALL-IN-ONE Play Suits. 


SUIT COMPLETE WITH 
CAP TO MATCH, 


$ 7. OO] Pest:zaid. Post-paid. 


In ordering be sure to send 
boy’s age. Money refunded 
if not satisfac tory. 


FRED’K H. SPRAGUE CO., 










60 Main St., Orange, Mass. 








A Kalana 


Direct to You 


Kalamazoos are fuel savers,— 





They last a lifetime— 
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ROVAL STEEL RANCE 
For All Kinds of fuel, 


Economical in all respects— 
They are low in price and high in quality,— 
They are easily operated and quickly set up and 
made ready for business, — 

Buy from the actual manufacturer,— 
Your money returned if everything is not exactly as 
represented— 

You keep in your own pocket the dealers’ 
and jobbers’ profits when you buy a la- 
mazoo, 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


We want to prove to you that you cannot 
buy a better stove or range than the Kala- 
mazoo, at any price, 


in buying direct from our factory at factory pr 


AU Kalamazoo Cook Stoves and Ranges are fitted with patent oven thermometer 
which makes baking and roasting eusy. All stoves blacked, polished 


and ready for immediate 


use you receive them. 


We want to show you how and why you save from 20% to 40% 
If you think $5, or $10, or $40, worth saving 


Send Postal for Catalogue No. 253 


Examine our complete line of stoves and ranges for all kinds of fuel. 
the high quality; compare our prices with others, and then decide to buy from 
actual manufacturers and save all middlemen’s profits. Catalog shows 267 styles 
and sizes for all kinds of fuel. Write now. Sold on 360 Days Approval Test. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Manufacturers, Kalamazoo, Mich, 


Note 





RADIANT BASE BURNER 
High Crade Parlor Heater 
for Hard Coal, 


ric es. 
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By+-Nancy -Byrd + Turner 


e liveth best who liveth patiently: 
Who bides his joy and takes his bitterness, 
And scans each hour with willing eyes to see 
If he must strive or serve or bear or bless— 
Ready, whiche’er it be. 


Who sows his precious seed with careful hand 

And lays the dreary soil above, and leaves 

The buried hoard, knowing his soul has planned 

Some promised day to walk a fruitful land, 
Bearing his garnered sheaves. 


Who dreams his dream, and brings it work and 








prayer,. 
To find it at the last a perfect thing; 
Or, should it fade, for all his watchful care, 
Grows strong in weaving to the end, and there 
Strong in relinquishing. 


Who lights his star of hope with faith’s own fire, 
Sure of his beacon though it hang so far; 
Who lets no storm-cloud dim his bright desire, 
Vet, if it fail his firmament, looks higher 

And names another star. 


Who meets the faithful dawn with faithful feet, 

Unburdened of his Yesterday and clad 

For his To-day; who smiles again to greet 

The nearing night,—whatever his to meet, 
Steadfast and true and glad. 


Who gives his trust to God, and for the rest, 
Walks gently till his little day be past, 
A quiet toiler, in his toiling blest— 
Since living patiently he liveth best, 
And dieth best, at last. 


* © 


SOME OLD-TIME METHODISTS. 


t a recent conference 
A of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church 
over which the late 
Bishop C. C. MeCabe 
presided, resolutions 
were passed in favor 
of international arbitra- 
tion. 

‘*That is not fair!’ a 
younger man exclaimed, 
as the bishop expressed 
his satisfaction at the 
dinner -table. ‘‘ You, 
bishop, had all the fun of the Civil War, and 
now you would deprive the young men of their 
share of the fun.” 

‘*Ah!’’ exclaimed the bishop, even better 
known as ‘‘the fighting chaplain.’’ ‘The Civil 
War was not fun!’’ He looked up at the fine 
portrait of Lincoln on the wall opposite, and 
rising from his seat, saluted it gravely. 

One of the bishop’s favorite remarks was 
that Lincoln would have made a magnificent 
cireuit-rider. Certainly the more memorable 
among that body possessed much of Lincoln’s 
courage, his humor, his humanity and conse- 
eration to duty as they saw it. Few romances 
can equal that of early Ohio Methodism. No 
part of the United States found a more fruitful 
field or yielded a greater harvest. 

In 1815 John Stewart, a free mulatto living 
in Marietta, addicted to drunkenness and on 
the way to the river to drown himself, heard 
the voice of a circuit-rider, stopped at the church 
door to listen, and went home with an awakened 
conscience. He soon volunteered to go among 
the Indian tribes and tell his story. Wandering 
northward, he came to a Wyandotte village on 
the Sandusky River. He could read and sing, 
and he soon had the whole tribe under his 
influence. He died at the age of thirty-seven, 
mourned and honored, the first American mis- 
sionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

One of Stewart’s converts was Between-the- 
Logs, a Wyandotte chief. He was born at 





BISHOP MCCABE. 





Lower Sandusky, now Fremont, Ohio, took the 


panied Harrison in his invasion of Canada. 


Bishop McCabe’s uncle, Dr. L. D. MeCabe, | 
a notable Ohio Methodist, was named after that | 
Dow was | 
celebrated for his eccentricities of dress and | 


famous circuit-rider, Lorenzo Dow. 


speech, as well as for his zeal. He wore no 
buttons on his coat, but tied the garment round 
his waist with a rope. He would make appoint- 
ments to preach months in advance, and so 
implicit was the faith in his promises that on 
the appointed days great crowds would gather 
from miles round. One instance is recorded 
where Dow preached thus punctually to the 
minute in pursuance of an appointment made 
five years previous. 

Of Peter Cartwright, an Ohio ‘‘son of thun- 


: a | old gentleman’s ver 
American side in the War of 1812, and accom- | 





der,’’ licensed to preach at the age of seventeen, 
it is said that his cireuits were like lines of | 





woods. 
loaded whips invaded it. 
one after the other of the principal rioters, | 
threw them down, and aided by friends, secured 
thirty persons, whom he marched off to an 
empty tent, had them guarded overnight, and 
brought all to justice. His sermon that day 
was from the text, ‘‘The gates of hell shall not 
prevail.’’ 

Cartwright, during his sixty-five years of 
preaching, received over twelve thousand mem- 
bers into the church. 

The camp-meeting originated and attained its 
highest development in Ohio. Under Bishop 
McKendree such was the eagerness of the people 


A mob led by two champions with 


Cartwright seized | 





because the doctor said I mustn’t. I ain’t very 
big, but I like turkey. Please letus have it. Your 
friend. Mazie.” 
The little girl had asked her mother who made 
the day that brings with it so many good things to 
eat, and when told, she wrote the letter without 
confiding her plan to any cne. In a day or so the 
—— brought to Mazie’s house an_ official- 
ooking document. This is what it contained : 
“Having been informed that Mazie Z. of L. was 
ill on the twenty-eighth day of November, and 
was thereby prevented from joining in the festiv- 
ities incident to Thanksgiving Day, I therefore 
recommend that at a convenient hour on Monday, 
December ninth, 1901, Mr. and Mrs. Z., together 
with their family and such young friends as Mazie 
may choose to invite, assemble in the family 
dining-room, and there, with thankful hearts for 
country, home and the blessed influence of chil- 


|dren, partake of such bounties as are usually 


to attend that the roads were literally crowded | 


with those pressing their way to the groves. 
Entire neighborhoods were forsaken for a season 
by their inhabitants. A bishop’s salary at that 


time was from twenty to fifty dollars a year, and | 
travelling expenses. From this pittance he had | 


to buy his clothes and provide for his family. 

‘*We can only sit at their feet,’? Bishop Mc- 
Cabe said of his distinguished predecessors in 
Ohio Methodism ; yet the heritage of the ‘‘fight- 
ing chaplain,’’ who forty years after the Civil 
War never passed the portrait of Lincoln without 
saluting it, was inalienable. He himself would 
have voiced it thus: 


My soul plants footsteps in their own, 
And they were brave of heart and high! 
Father, is aught of worthiness? 

It is not I. 


* © 


SAVED BY A TRIPOD. 


he largest wild animal which frequents the 

| Colorado desert is the mountain-lion. This 
member of the cat family, writes Mr. James 

in “The Wonders of the Colorado Desert,” is large 
enough to frighten thoroughly an unarmed man, 





unless the man, conscious of his own kindly inten- 


tions, is willing to take those of the animal for 
granted. This is not always a safe thing to do, as 
the mountain-lion, if he is driven either by hunger 
or by fear, will sometimes attack a man. 


A friend and I, writes Mr. James, were once 
climbing a steep mountain trail in the heart of a 
dense forest. was in the rear, carrying on my 
shoulder avery heavy surveyor’s tripod, reénforcec 
with brass, and with long spixes at the ends of the 
legs. Stopping for breath, I happened to look up, 
and there on the branch of a tree, not ten feet 
away, was a large mountain-lion just about to leap 
upon my unconscious friend. 

I swung u m — in lance-like fashion over 
my friend’s shoulder in the uncontrollable impulse 
to do something; what, I did not know. as it 
‘ood fortune, or chance, or Providence that pointed 

1e spikes of one of the tripod’s legs at such an 

angle as to penetrate the -eye and brain of the 
leaping animal, swerve it from its course, render 
ineffective its wild, death-dealing stroke, and so 
blind it that_a few blows from the brassy end of 
the tripod killed it? 

The remarkable thing of it all was that my 
friend was not only unharmed, but almost una- 
ware of what had happened until it was all over. 
He was an old man of somewhat slow mind, and 
when he heard my exclamation as I threw up the 
tripod, he turned round to see me thrown topsy- 
turvy down the bank. The cause of it he did not 
se 





e. 
Before he was aware of it his amazement was 
made complete aa _ sudden and energetic rising, 
picking up the tripod and fiercely swinging it upon 
he head of some prostrate creature which, until 
I struck it, had not made the slightest sound. 
Then it began to shriek and scream with a fierce- 
ness that was appalling. 

In far less time than it has taken me to write 
this story the animal was dead at our feet. The 
force with which he sprang can be understood b 





the fact that the wooden part of the tripod beyon 
the spike had crushed the bones surrounding the 
eye. 

* © 


“GRANDPA’S” DINNER. 


he person who, while in Rome, conforms to 
it the Roman’s way of doing things, is the 

person who stands the best chance of com- 
fort. On the other hand, the travelling vegetarian 
is likely to meet with inconveniences and misun- 
derstandings. “Grandpa,” in Mrs. Alec Tweedie’s 
“Through Finland in Carts,” had an experience 
which shows that the way of the meat-eater is 
the one most easily comprehended by the average 
landlord. 


When the party arrived at the inn, grandpa in- 


served in Christian America on the day —_ 
for national thanksgiving; and that special atten- 
tion be given that Mazie be bountifully supplied 


| with such portion of the national bird and other 


delicacies as shall be most congenial to her. 
“L. M. Shaw, Governor. 
“Signed at Des Moines, lowa, this 6th day of 
December, 1901.” . 
The appointed day was one of great rejoicing in 
the Z. household, and Mazie had her Thanksgiving 
turkey after all. 
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Sy RP, 
os on: 
By Ethelwyn HWetheralo 


here forest fires have swept the land, 
The musing traveller sees 
These little bright-faced flowers stand 
In crowded companies. 


So in the heart that grief has charred 
New fairness decks the sod, 

And every blackened life is starred 
With tender gifts from God. 
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GOING TO COLLEGE. 


hen William Wallace, the elder brother 
W of the late Lew Wallace, departed for 

college, thirty miles from his home, Lew 
was inconsolable. In a few days the desire for 
his brother’s companionship got the mastery, and 
the small boy resolved to find the big brother. In 
his “Autobiography” Gen. Lew Wallace tells of 
the undertaking: 


It did not occur to me as the least needful to 
have my father’s permission to make the change 
of residence. There was living in Covington an 
uncle not greatly. my senior in years or wisdom. 
To my delight, I heard he was going to Crawfords- 
ville. The chance was too good to be lost. 

1 went out early in advance of him, and lay in 
ambush for the traveller. 

“What are you doing here?” he asked. 

“Waiting for you.” 

“What for?” 

“T want to go to Crawfordsville with you.” 

“Have you any business there?” 

“Yes, I want to go to college.” 

“To college!” ; 

He fairly choked with laughter. His good 
nature finally overcame his scruples, and letting 
me mount behind him, he jogged on. 

The pony was fat and slow, and of Pret ious 
breadth of beam. My legs cramped, and I suffered 
in every bone and muscle, but I set my teeth and 
gave no . 

About the middle of the afternoon we drew up 
in front of the basement entrance to the college, 
and unloading me, my relative my on to town. 

A benevolent-looking old gentleman issued from 
the door, followed by half a dozen young men. 
Small wonder that they viewed me askance. My 
straw hat, Fegeed and_rain-stained, nang to the 
back of my head, and allowed my shocky hair the 

eatest liberty. My feet were bare and unwashed. 
My trousers hung dependent upon a single sus- 

nder of cloth “listing.” My shirt, guiltless of a 

utton, offered a display of neck and breast red as 


| @ Mohave Indian’s. 


formed the powers that be of his vegetarian habits. | 


Dinner was announced, and the 
their places. A servant entered bearing a large 
dish, which he solemnly set in front of grandpa. 
In it were two dozen boiled enEs. 

“How extraordinary!” exclaimed grandpa. “I 
told the landlord I was a vegetarian, and that I 
should like suitable food. He surely can’t think 
Lam going to eat that tremendous supply of eggs.” 

The servant returned with a large white china 
basin filled with cucumbers sliced a quarter of 
an inch thick. Gravely he placed it in front of 
grandpa, who began to look uneasy. Presently a 
maid appeared, carrying a large glass dish, on a 
tall, spiral stand, containing red stewed fruit. 

This, also, was put before grandpa. 

Twenty-four eggs, three huge cucumbers and 
three quarts of stewed fruit, an enormous jug 
of milk and an entire loaf of bread surroundec 
grandpa’s plate. The good host, judging by the 

vagaries that he must be a 
yerson of note, and poy of the gage of a vege- 
rian’s appetite, had given liberally of his best. 


* © 


A SPECIAL DISPENSATION. 


people, officially handed over his birthday 
to a young friend whose birthday fell on 
Christmas, and who therefore lost one holiday 
every year. A little Western girl had almost as 
interesting a gift of a day, the story of which is 
told in the New York Press. The tale dates back 
to the time when Mr. Shaw, the present Secretary 
of the Treasury, was Governor of Iowa. Governor 
Shaw, in common with all other state executives, 
had issued a. Thanksgiving proclamation. After 
the feast-day was past the governor received the 
following letter: 
“Dear Governor. Please can we have another | 


Thanksgivin — and have it next week? 
sick and could no’ 


R veer Louis Stevenson, genial lover of young | 


have it on the day you said. I 


ravellers took | 


| 





| that correct, Quakerish way tha’ 
| notice, any more than you’c 





I was | now I’ve spoiled them for her! 


battle. One quarterly meeting was held in the | could not eat any turkey or other good things | 


The benevolent-looking gentleman inquired, 
“Where are you from, my son?” 

“Covington,” I answered. 

“What’s your name?” 

“Lew Wallace.” 

“A son of Governor Wallace?” 

“ e 7? 

a friends here?” 

“Only William.” 

“What do you expect to do?” 

“Go to college, if I like it.” 

The circle hemming me in broke into a laugh 
that put a stop to the inquisition. In the midst of 
the fun my brother appeared, himself a model of 
attire and deportment. To his credit, be it said, 
he did not disown me. 

“Why, Lew, when did you come?” he asked, 
taking my hand. 

“Just now.” 

“What for?” 

“To be with you and go to — 

There were tears in the good fellow’s eyes as he 
led me off to his boarding-house. 
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THE UNRULY MEMBER. 


" on’t you think it’s ridiculous,” suddenly 
[) burst out Patty, aged eighteen, ‘for a 
woman to be sensitive about her age?” 
“Very,” assented Polly, her junior by a year. 
“T’m not, however. Are you?” 


“Don’t be per, When you’re forty-several 
you may be. But I should have thought Miss 
Ashley would have had more sense. She doesn’t 
seem the silly kind. And she might have known 
I didn’t mean anything, anyway. And it was a 
most becoming bonnet. And—O dear, why am I 
— saying things I don’t mean? It’s simply 
awfu 

“You see, Miss Ashley has always dressed in 
you’d never 
( notice her, if you 
didn’t know her, I always thought she was the 
perfect picture of ladylike insignificance. So when 
she appeared —— in an exquisitely stylish 
gray gown, with a fluffy boa to match, and the 
witchiest little gray tulle bonnet with a big pink 
rose in it—actually a pink rose! Naturally, though 
it wasn’t showy in the least, it made us look at her. 

“T was standing with a bunch of the girls, and 
when she’d passed I said, ‘O gracious, isn’t some- 
body | iddy in her old age!’ 

“Oh, yes, <now how hateful it was, but you 
needn’t reprove me because I don’t need it. You 
see, she heard! I knew it in a minute when I met 
her again to-day in the same dress, but without 
the elegant boa, and with the pink rose gone out 
of the bonnet and a hateful old white chrysanthe- 
mum put in. And, O Polly, she had never had 
such autiful things before in all her life,—it 
seems a cousin sent them to her from Paris,—and 
es. Whatever shall I 
do? 


“Tell her the truth,” advised Polly, wisely. 








“Tell her you didn’t mean a word you said, and 
| A your particular vice that you generally 
on’t.”’ 


-It was hard advice to take, but Patty took it. 
She returned from the interview smiling rather 
uncertainly, and in answer to Polly’s instant de- 
mand, “‘Has she put back the rose?” answered that 
she had; and that she was as sweet and kind and 
sensible as could be, and not in the least sensitive 
— her years—only about seeming to disregard 

nem. 

“I’m forgiven, and she’ll wear the bonnet,’’ 
Patty concluded, soberly, “but I’m sure she'll 
never enjoy her pretty things as frankly and 
simply and thoroughly as she would if I hadn’t 
spoken. My tongue, my tongue!” 


WITTY PARSONS. 


TT? old first church of Quincy, Massachusetts, 
had in its history many homely details not 
without interest. Mrs. Dolores Bacon, in 

“Old New England Churches,” says that at first 
this church building rested on two rows of dressed 
stone. At that time the town decided that this 
dressed stone under three walls of the church was 
all that appearance demanded. This left the east 
side in a rough condition, and that was the side 
which looked toward Thomas Baxter’s house. 
The Rev. Mr. Wibird, pastor of the church, 
boarded at Baxter’s, and the rough, unfinished 
side was continually in his sight. When he 
learned of the town’s decision to let it stand 
thus, he exclaimed, ‘‘Why should not my side 
be dressed stone, too? It must be; I will pay for 
it myself.” 


There are many lovable, generous things told of 
this same preacher. As he looked over the tax- 
lists from which his salary was drawn, he now arid 
again would erase a name with the remark, “This 
man has been unfortunate,” or “Such an one 
needs the money more than I do,” and would 
strike out the name, and thereby reduce his in- 
come greatly. _ 

Another colonial church, the pastor of which is 
described as a “forceful” man, was the Lexington, 
Massachusetts, church. It is related that when 
John Mahu was somewhat advanced in years some 
of the parish wished to have elders appointed to 
assist him with his duties. After listening atten- 
oey to the opinions of two of the deacons, he 
said: 

“TI suppose you will be willing to accept the 
office yourselves?” be | assented. 

“Do you know what elders are required to do?” 
asked the parson. The deacons answered that 
—% did not, but would be glad to learn. 

“Well, they must groom, saddle and bridle the 
minister’s horse when he wishes to ride; bring it 
to the door and hold the stirrup for him to mount; 
and when he goes to other towns on ministerial 
duties, accompany him and pay expenses.” The 
deacons withdrew the motion. 


a 
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JUST “MESSY.” 


ousekeeping is a noble art; but the house- 
H keeper’s instinct for order may sometimes 

be carried to excess. There had been a 
slight fire at Mr. Teeby’s—a fire confined to one 
room and extinguished by the efforts of the family. 
But several pieces of furniture, some books and a 
handsome portiére were spoiled, and Mr. Teeby 
promptly telephoned the insurance company, and 
told his wife they had promised to send a man up 
the next morning to estimate the damage. Mrs. 
Teeby was indignant. 


“To-morrow morning!” she cried. “Why, I can’t 
possibly get the place in order for visitors as soon 
as that!” " 

Mr. Teeby explained that the man would like to 
see things a as they were. 

“Like hen he may like, but he won’t see!’”’ 
she rejoined. “Ebenezer Teeby, have you no 
respect for my feelings? I can tell him perfectly 
well everything he needs to know, and I will; but 
I haven’t kept a house as a house should be kept 
for thirty years to let a strange man go poking 
into my parlor when it’s all upset and smoky anc 
looking like destruction! That room gets the best 
house-cleaning it ever had before any human 
creature sets foot in it but me. If the man has a 
wife, or a grain of natural sense, he’ll understand ; 
and if he doesn’t, you ought to have known better 
than to insure with such idiots.” : 

She was overruled, and the smoky parlor in- 
spected; but it was jong before her sensibilities 
were soothed. a 

Another careful housekeeper was equally dis- 
turbed when her house was struck by lightning, 
but her resentment was against the element itself. 
Nobody had been hurt and there was little real 
damage ;*but all the small articles in the living- 
room were flung helter-skelter, and a great mass 
of soot was hurled from the chimney to the floor. 

“IT wouldn’t complain of the | qhining bein 
terrible,” this good woman explained in aggrievec 
tones to her friends; “that’s only what a person 
would expect. But I someways do find it trying 
to have a thunderbolt just messy!” 


*® © 


DEMONSTRATED. 


hat baggage-handlers on the railroads are 
T justly called “baggage-smashers” is the ob- 

vious inference from a story printed in the 
Washington Star. In Washington one day a dis- 
tinguished French visitor to this country pointed 
out to one of these men a rather frail gripsack. 


“Ts that strong enough,” he asked, “to go in the 
baggage-car?” ' 

“Vl see,” said the man. He lifted the grip high 
above his head and threw it on the platform with 
all his might. 

“ae” he said, “is what she'll get in Philadel- 
phia. 

He took it up again and ‘banged it against the 
side of a car four or five times. 

“That is what she’ll get in Chicago,” he went 


on. 

He tossed it high in the air, and on its descent 
—- on it. This broke the lock open, so that 
he contents were scattered over the platform. 

“And that’s what she’ll get in Sioux City,’”’ he 
concluded. 

“You'd better take her in the Pullman with you, 
boss,” he ded, graciously, “if you're going 
further than Sioux City.” 


.- 
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THE HELP QUESTION. 
MW Rollingstone Nomoss, in one of his jour- 


neys, says the Philadelphia Record, stopped 
at the door of a suburban home, and when 
the “lady of the house” responded to his knock, 
politely asked: 
“Can you oblige me with a little help, lady?” 
“No,” was the response, “I’m afraid not. All 
my help left this morning. It’s very hard to get 
help in the suburbs.” 
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THE BLOSSOM PARTY. 
By Helen T. Preble. 


ne blustering March morning, when the last little snow 

flurry was fluttering down from the sky, Jack came 

rushing into school with a twinkle in his eyes and a 
bundle of awkward brown branches in his arms. 

‘*Want something?’’ he asked. ‘‘Something that isn’t any- 
thing now, but that’s going to be something some time?’’ 

Miss Katherine looked rather puzzled, but being used to Jack 
and his original remarks, she took the something that was not 
anything, and looked keenly at it. Four long brown branches, 
with smaller branches jutting out here and there, was about 
all she saw. 

Oh, yes, there were little knobs up and down the branches, 
and on the end of every one there was also a knob. 

‘*What shall I do with them, Jack?’’ asked Miss Katherine. 

‘“*Put them in water, 
please,’’ answered Jack, 
‘“‘and p’r’aps something 
will happen,’’ he added, 
mysteriously. 

One by one, as the chil- 
dren came in, they were 
invited to examine Jack’s ¥ 
homely brown branches, 
but no one but Miss Kath- 
erine and Jack seemed much 
interested. 

The days flew by. The 
little asparagus fern in the 
window-box feathered out 
two new branches, the 
primrose blossomed on un- 
tiringly, but still the brown 
branches stood on the win- 
dow-sill as unattractive and 
awkward as ever. There 
was hardly any change in 
their appearance. The 
knobs were a trifle bigger, 
and on the very tip end 
‘Teddy was sure he saw a 
bit of green. 

When the children went 
home for vacation, they said 
‘*Good-by !’’ to everybody 
and everything in the 
schoolroom, and little Mar- 
jorie asked, in her funny 
little German way: 

**Ven ist you sometings 
going to be?”’ 

On the Monday morning 
following vacation fifteen rollicking youngsters came rushing 
into the schoolroom, and Dickie was the first to exclaim, ‘‘O 
my !’’ while he stood on tiptoe and stretched his chubby little 
body to the utmost, trying to see what had happened to the 
bare brown branches. 

They were no longer bare and brown, but really were quite 
pretty, for each little brown knob had changed its sober brown 
dress for one of delicate green; and when Miss Katherine bade 
the children examine closely, they found that many of the 
knobs contained clusters of tiny buds, which had now burst 
forth and nestled closely in a bed of the tiniest of soft leaves. 

‘‘While we were playing the branches were busily at work,’’ 
said Miss Katherine. ‘‘We will give them plenty of water and 
air and warm sunshine, and see what they will do for us.’’ 

‘*Wusn’t it ever, ever lazy?’’ questioned Howard, who is 
never really fond of work. 

‘*They need to have quiet times,’’ answered Miss Katherine, 
“for they could not store up strength to grow with, but they 
are never really lazy, I think.’’ 

A week or two went by, and the buds swelled a little each 
day, until the brown branches were bursting with clusters of 
snow-white blossoms, whose centers were as golden as the 
sunlight, which hurried in each morning to greet the sweet, 
fragrant flowers. 

One day, when almost every little bud had become a blossom, 
the sun was unusually warm and the air so soft and springlike 





Katherine called their attention they did not notice that a little 
caller was humming busily about the flowers on the window sill. 


**Look, look, children, see the bee! You may go a little 
nearer, but don’t frighten him.’’ One by one the children crept 
up and watched him sip the honey from the depths of first a 
cherry, then a pear blossom. In a moment or two another 
great, clumsy fellow buzzed in through the window and fastened 
his black and yellow body in the center of the primrose on the 
next window sill. 

‘*Buzz! buzz! It’s in and out the cherry, instead of ‘in and 
out the clover,’ ’”’ said Jack, laughing. ‘‘Don’t you think it’s 
pretty early in the season for bumblebees, Miss Katherine?’’ 


© The Mad March Hares. 


ell me, why are March hares mad ? 


Why are their antics queer ? 








that Miss Katherine pushed up the window. The flowers | 


fluttered in the breeze, and seemed to whisper softly: 
**Come in!’’ 
The children were so busy with their work that until Miss 
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WHY AND WHETHER. 


By Caroline McCormick. 


Things that I’m wanting to know are so many, 
Hundreds and thousands of questions, no less, 
I'd like to ask, but the answers to any 
How can | guess, how can I guess? 
Why is the sun in the winter so chilly ? 
Is it all frosted, and covered with snow ? 
Couldn’t we warm it, or would that be silly ? 
I'd like to know, I'd like to know. 








What makes the year very old in December ? 
Seems to me really the same when it’s new. 

Am | too little, or can’t you remember ? 
I'm asking you, I’m asking you. 

Is it a war in the sky makes the thunder ? 
Does the spring weather come up through 

the well ? 

When I am old I shall know, but | wonder 

Whether you'll tell, whether you'll tell. 





| 
| 
| 
| 





With joy theyre mad. They are so glad | 


_| 


That Spring is almost here . 





NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
The primals and finals spell the names of two spring flowers. 
Crosswords. 
To mend. An Eastern country. 
can Indian. The head of the Jewish church. 
water. Anodor. The planet on which we live. 


A disturber. A North Ameri- 


A large body of 


2. LETTER CHANGES. 

Example: Change wild to tame—Wild, wile, tile, tale, tame. 

Change mean to good; sick to well; cold to heat; wing to nose; 
pond to take. 

3. ADDED LETTER PUZZLE. 

Add a letter and change a tree into a back-bone ; add the same 
and change a favorite into an affliction; ornamented grounds into 
a bright gleam ; a vehicle into a reproach ; a stream of water into a 

joke; cured meat into a pretext; a piece of furniture into a 
uilding; a dry measure into an atom; a fruit into a warlike 
weapon; a weed into a vacant look. 
4. CHARADES, 
I. 
To the whole of the family, timid little Dick went alone into 
first second at the fair, and said he third to find his way out. 
II. 

There was to be a great fencing third, and all the people 
round second, third began 
early to first; but in the 

. cottage where the Scotch 

7 yy children lived nobody was 

allowed to go unless he 

ate his bow! of whole for 
breakfast. 





y 
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5. VOWEL CHANGES. 





ORAWN BY L. J. BRIDGMAN. 


‘*Oh, see the butterfly alretty yet he flies !’’ cried little German 


dancing with excitement. 





Sure enough, a big white butterfly had fluttered in to join | 


the company; and there the three little strangers stayed for 


almost half an hour, poised over first one flower and then | 


another. At last one bee and then the other flew out, buzzing 
thanks for a nice meal of early honey. The butterfly flew from 
the primrose to the branch of pear blossoms, which stood on 


Miss Katherine’s table, and then, smelling the fragrant pink | 


which nestled in Miss Katherine’s hair, he flew to that. The 
children laughed so heartily that he did not stay there long, 
but flew out of the window, hoping, perhaps, to find another 
‘blossom party.’’ 


a aumemeaa*< wo 5p eee cae a) 
COLD AND HEAT. 


By Arthur Macy. 


Said the North Pole Man to the South Pole Man, 


“And how is the weather with you?” 
Said the South Pole Man to the North Pole Man, 
“There is something wrong with the dew. 
It ought to be wet, but it’s frozen yet, 
And I don’t know when it will thaw. 
My spirits are low: and I'm tired of snow, 
And the weather is chilly and raw. 
We both live alone in the Frigidy Zone, 
And | think it’s a horrible plan, 
So one of these springs let’s pack up our things, 
And visit the Equator Man.” 


“© Equator Man,” said the North Pole Man, 
“We're longing to live with you.” 
“O North Pole Man,” said the Equator Man, 
“You'll never be glad if you do.” 
“© Equator Man,” said the South Pole Man, 
“We're tired of living so far.” 
“O South Pole Man,” said the Equator Man, 
“You had better stay where you are. 
You'll burn to the bone in the Torridy Zone, 
And it’s never the place for you, 
For the sun’s as hot as a boiling pot, 
And will roast you through and through.” 
So the North Pole Man and the South Pole Man 
Both said, “ That’s very good advice.” 
They cling to the poles, and the earth still rolls 
With the heat, the snow and the ice. 


| 


Marjorie, her round blue eyes open wide and her flaxen pigtails | general 


The man told his son to 
— the wire and form a 
— to — the box that 
contained the ——. 

It was a —— heartrend- 
ing sight when through 
the —— they beheld the 
crew of the wrecked ship 
clinging to the —, anc 
knew they — perish un- 
less help could reach them 
in time, which seemed 
quite improbable. 

James said he would —— 
with the —— when his 
work was —— on the —. 

Will had —— the — 
or memorandum at the 
—— moment, and trem- 
bled —— he should forget 
some important item. 

1 heard Andrew 
George that he paid the 
— to the — keeper, 
who put the money in the 


They —— men whose 
characters like good —— 
always —— well. They 


had never learned the art 
pulling, so com- 
monly oe ,and often 
for selfish purposes. 
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6. HIDDEN FLOWERS. 

The new gardener said 
there were twenty flow- 
ers on his list. Of course 
liked the beds bordered with iknps or eilotvs; and the 
avorites were the aadhil, abeenrv, hlopx, aegimnru, 
eegimnnott, beeorstu, illy, acehhmmnrstuy, chhklloosy, eflnorsuw, 
Hes ey eaijmns, addeilnno, aaceillm, yoppp, dnooprssw, 
achhinty, yadis. 


pt oe 


7. PUZZLE. 
Unite the short word-blanks in each case to form the longer 
blanks following. 








I saw a —— — in the mud by the wall, 

Where a was growing, so yellow and small. 
The curry thrown —— the head of the snake 
Searce lessened the ——— that made the boy quake. 








— ahorse of his the was poor, 

— the of a bubble, not the sure. 
of a girl had —— anice gown, 

.” ’twas called by a seamstress in town. 











This 





1. BEAST ALLAY 2. 1. Brake, break. 1. Cob. 
ENTER LLAMA 111. Reign, rain. 
ATONE LAZAR 3. Bull, gull; buek, duck; 
. . ~ : : _— —~ ri 4 4 moose, goose; rat, cat; dog, hog. 
‘i . 4. Madagascar, Nicaragua, Cin- 
AZURE : 2 , 
~ cinnati, Buffalo, Connecticut, Del- 
NUBIA ; ; 
4 aware, Budapest, Adriatic, Ma- 
SRISS drid, Belfast, Lucknow, Denmark 
HAPPYEARNOMAD a a ° 
AWARE OZONE 5. Thomas, Mortimer, Jere- 
PAPAL MOUNT miah, Reginald, Edward, Patrick, 
PRANK ANNIE Robin, Samuel, Albert, Andrew. 
YELKS DETER 6. Antwerp, Bangkok, Catskill, 


New York, Cincinnati, Moscow, 


| Dover, Manila, Ararat, Sardinia, Baton Rouge, Aspinwall. 


7. Mo-lass-es, con-sum-mate, con-tag-ion, con-ten-tion, con-tin- 
ent, de-bark-ation, de-cant-er, de-feat-ed, de-form-ed, de-fray-ment, 


| de-lay-ed, de-press-ion, ey rte des-pond-ent, de-test-ed, de-ton- 
| ate, de-tract-or, di-vest-ed, dif-fuse-ness, dis-concert-ed. 


8. Changeable, acceptable, breakable, charitable, durable, 
impenetrable, capable, vulnerable, agreeable, enumerable. 
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HIS MOTHER. 
By Alix Thorn. 
We sit in one big chair, for mother’s little, 
And rock and talk, all in the firelight’s glow ; 
She pats my hand, perhaps you think it’s funny. 
It's somehow easier to visit so. 
She loves to read the very books that I do, 
That tell of Launcelot, and all the rest; 
She thinks that Charlemagne was such a hero. 
But maybe Bayard, bravest knight, was best. 





She knows about the school, and what | study ; 
She likes the boys, remembers nicknames, too. 
I tell her everything that | am doing — 
Why, bedtime comes before we're nearly 
through | . 
She’s glad that I’m a boy, and growing taller. 
She isn’t sorry that my hair does curl. 
My mother is not like a grown-up lady ; 
I'm sure she always seems just like a girl. 
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and describes and illustrates 60 varieties. 10 
beautiful natural color plates. Gives reason- 
able prices for stock and eggs; how to cure 
diseases, kill lice, agane Wk ae Thievs ee 
book only 10 cts. B.H 





BIG MONEY TO LADIES 


club orders for our 


and young fo folks in Feting u 

elebrated Teas, ffees, king Powders, 
E xtracts and Sra es. Handsome premiums if you 
prefer. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA 
Y-31 Vesey Street, New York, N 


= GREIDER’S FINE CATALOCUE 


| enacted the bill. 


| ports issued by any foreign government to its 


‘or full particulars and price-lists, . & 





Make Money With Fowls 


Beginners, Broiler Raisers, Egg Farmers, 
= E -: pate Stations Use and Rec- 


mmend 
CYPHERS INCUBATORS 
Send for FREE 260-Page Book—"* How to 
Make Money with Poultry & Incubators.” 
hers Incubator Co., Buttsle, N.Y. 
Sypberss New York, Boston, Chicago, 
Kansas City, Oakland, Cal., and London, Eng 














LE ARN BOOKKEEPING 


OR SHORTHAND 


BY MAIL--AT YOUR OWN HOME. 


Any one can learn it easily in a few weeks. We are 
unable to supply the demand for telegraph  eperatass, 
bookkeepers and stenographers. No charg 
until position is Write to-day for Sartic ulars. 

MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE, 
547 Institute Building, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


MISS LIPPINCO PDs 








Sweet Peas, 40 Varieties 
Asters, Mixed, all kinds 
These Four Packets (25c 
™ value) for 8 and names 
® of two flower loving inp 
an 
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Nothing like a Pony Trap for Children! 


More solid fun, more to make boys and girls sturdy and 
self-reliant in a Pony Trap than anything you can get. 

Eagle Pony Vehicles have all the style and “*correct- 
ness” of the finest full sized traps, It is their material 
and workmanship that make them give such service. 
Moderate in prices. Our Catalogue shows 45 styles 
of pony vehicles and harness; write for it to-day. 


THE EAGLE CARRIAGE 00., 1301 Court Street, Cincinnati. 

















Ferry Seeds 
are not an experiment, 
but with proper cultivation 
they assure success from the start. 
Users have no doubts at planting 
nor disappointments at harvest. Get 


for biggest, surest, best crops—at all 
dealers. Famous for over 50 years. 
1907 Seed Annual free on 
request. 
D. M. FERRY & CO., 
“beter Mich. 












Rider oo 
Sw on ones re Pe et et 

ay , 

1907 Models 
= a wale 7 te Proof ti: 


905 1906 
all of best maxes 


, All Makes and Mod- 
mels, good oe new 
actory Clearing | 


—~ val without a 
reight and ‘allow 
FREE R 
Tires,conater-brakes.undrie, ete, 
half usual prices. _ not b till 
773. get our catalogs. Write at once. 
LEAD CYCLE CO., Dept K-51, c veal 








THE INTERNATIONAL 
DENTIF RICE 


Strong’s Arnica 
Tooth Soap 


Antiseptic. Whitens, 
beautifies the teeth, 
aids in preventing 
decay — saves den- 
tists’ bills. Makes 
breath sweet 

The metal package is 
most convenient for 
travel. No liquid or 
DOW: p= J ber spillor —— 


Sent i¢ post-paid, if yours 


hasn” 
Requirements of Food and 


a at Drug Act compli ied with, 









‘'s Wanted 


ple | Empire, has been visiting the chief European 


$10 to $2 7 


| confer with the respective governments regarding 


7 to $12 


and 
$3 to FS vison discussed the plans for the conference with the 


| States. England and the United States favor 
| the inclusion of the question of a limitation of 





















Strong’s 
Arnica 





Jelly —— 
Makes skin cmeetth. soft, beau- 
tiful. Gives clear complexion. 
Excellent for chaps, pimples, 
burns, bruises and alt erup- 
tions ; collapsible metal tube. If 


your dealer hasn't it, send to us. Sent 

post-paid for 25 cents. 

Requirements of Food and Drug 
Act complied wit 


C.H.Strong & Co.Chicago,U.S.A. 



















| brilliant, energetic 
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7 Japanese Question, as it presents 
itself in the Pacific States, is primarily one 
of competition with American labor, and only 
secondarily one of school privileges. At the 
initiative of the President, and after conference 
with the mayor and other city authorities of 
San Francisco, Congress incorporated in the 
pending immigration bill certain provisions 
intended to relieve the situation, and then 
Under these provisions, when- 
ever the President shall be satisfied that pass- 


citizens to go to any country other than the 
United States, or to any insular possession of 
the United States, or to the canal zone, are 
being used to enable the holders to come to the 
continental territory of the United States, to 
the detriment of labor conditions therein, he 
may refuse to permit such persons to enter the 
United States. Most of the Japanese coolie 
immigration into the United States comes now 
by way of Honolulu, in coastwise vessels which 
escape the application of the general immigra- 
tion laws. This immigration could be checked 
under the new law. ,, 

ther General Restrictions on immi- 

gration are imposed in the new immigra- 
tion law. The head-tax on immigrants is 
increased from $2 to $4. Fines are provided 
for steamship companies which bring immi- 
grants of the prohibited classes to this country. 
The Panama Canal zone is declared foreign 
territory for immigration purposes; and aliens 
leaving the insular possessions of the United 
States for the continent are required to be 
registered. ~ 


ee of Ex-Governor Higgins.—Hon. 
Frank Wayland Higgins, who retired from 
the office of Governor of New York last Jan- 
uary, died February 12th, in his 5ist year. 
Mr. Higgins had hrge ———————— 
business interests, and had 
for years taken an active 
interest in public affairs. 
He was a state senator 
1894-1902; lieutenant-gov- 
ernor 1903-5 ; and governor 
1905-7. In the legislature 
he rendered especially 
valuable service in regard 
to business questions, and 
it was a special message 
of his, as governor, which 
led to the legislative investigation ‘of life- 
insurance methods. ® 








Ex-GOVERNOR HIGGINS. 




















_ Measures will hold a prominent place 
in the present session of the British Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Birrell, who has succeeded Mr. 
Bryce as Chief Secretary for Ireland, has given 
notice of a bill to establish an Irish council. It 
is proposed that this council shall be composed 
in part of appointive and in part of elected 
members, and that it shall have considerable 
administrative powers. Mr. Birrell has also 
announced measures to secure the reinstatement 
of evicted tenants, and in particular a bill to 
deprive Lord Clanricarde, one of the largest 
Irish landowners, of the management of his 
Trish estates, on the ground of his incompetency. 
& 


he Peace Conference.—Prof. Frederick 
de Martens, privy councilor of the Russian 


| capitals as a special envoy from the Tsar, to 


the date and the program of the approaching 
peace conference at The Hague. At Berlin he 


American ambassador, Mr. Tower, who was 
| authorized to express the views of the United 


armaments among the subjects to be discussed, 
and the United States also wishes that what is 
called the ‘‘Drago doctrine,’’? which is opposed 
to the use of force for the collection of debts, 
may be considered. But Germany, Russia and 
other of the powers are disinclined to enlarge 
the program beyond the subjects mentioned in 
the Tsar’s circular letter last March. These | 
included the drawing up of rules for peaceful 
international litigation, the further development 
of the Geneva Red Cross international hospital 
and sanitary services, and conventions regula- 
ting methods of warfare on land and sea. An 
affirmative vote of the conference will be required 
to take up any new question. 
& 


os Deaths.—Signor Giosué Carducci, 
the distinguished Italian poet, to whom the 
Nobel prize for the most noted work in litera- | 
ture was recently awarded, died February 15th, 
in his 72d year. He was regarded as the 











foremost Italian poet of his day. The Prin- 
cess Clementine of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, | 
daughter of King Louis Philippe of France 
and mother of Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria, 
died February 16th, in her 90th year. She was | 
and ambitious, and her | 
influence was widely felt in European courts 
and capitals for many years. 


Good Wages Paid to Tel- 
egraph Operators. Demand | 


supply. Railroads send to us for oper: 


‘Table Refinement. 











ators, and furnish passes. To 

raphy. Tuition and expenses low. Many | insure 
students earn their board. W rhe | a quiet 

Qi Free for our 40-page booklet. t 1 

Free. Railroad wire in sc. ian able 

service 

Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, use 

Estab. 35 years. Janesville, Wis. 








Knitted 







Table mg 
| Padding. Booklet. 


The Spring | Saves table linen and 





Does the Business. ~ > hi t sh. 
CLOTHES CANNOT BLOW OFF. we eye > Near eg 
Made by U. 8, CLOTHES PIN CO., Montpelier, Vt. nauire of Dirst Cle ’ 























Seed for the Farm, and cheap 


FOOD CHOPPER} 


makes cooking hours a 
pleasure. Inexpensive, 


but choice selections (see 
pages 38 and 63) for the gar- 
dens of the boys and girls. 
















Catalogue Free. Lasts a lifetime. 
. J. H. GREGORY & SON. 
Marblehead, Mass. 















COFFEE THRESHED HER 
15 LONG YEARS. 

“For over fifteen years,” writes a patient, hope- 
ful little Illinois woman, ‘‘while a coffee drinker, 
I suffered from Spinal Irritation and Nervous 
trouble. I was treated by good physicians, but 
did not get much relief. 

“T never suspected that coffee might be aggra- 
vating my condition. I was downhearted and dis- 
couraged, but prayed daily that I might find some- 
thing to help me. 

“Several years ago, while at a friend’s house, I 
drank a cup of Postum and thought 1 had never 
tasted anything more delicious. 

“From that time on I used Postum instead of 
Coffee and soon began to improve in health, so 
that now I can walk half a dozen blocks or more 
with ease, and do many other things that I never 
thought I would be able to do again in this world. 

“My appetite is good, I sleep well and find life 
is worth living, indeed. A lady of my acquaint- 
ance said she did not like Postum, it was so weak 
and tasteless. 

“I explained to her the difference when it is 


i* 


The " Universa 
fastened to i table would be 
used ev: 


“Doss the work of the chop- 
ping bows om and knife in one- 
cutters 
ag chopping fine, coarse 
jum — so constructed 
thet any wear mb to them always keen. All 
te ab ma Saher erg 
up, ware stores. 
FREE. The “ Universal " Cook Book and a set of 
Measuring Spoons to any lady sending usthe 
names of two friends who ought to have the “Universal.” 
LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, 
43'4 Commercial St., New Britain, Conn. 
















made right—boiled according to directions. She 
was glad to know this because coffee did not agree Let Me Quote You 
with her. Now her folks say they expect to use My Direct Prices 


Postum the rest of their lives.” Name given by | 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read the little | 
book, “The Road to Wellville,”’ in packages. 
*“There’s a reason.” 


on Split Hickory 


Buggies 


I = Ris} vara | 
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high-gravfeb e bua - 


Split Hickozy Buggies 
in my own factories 

and sell them nen 
ugers on 30 days’ f.ee trial, 


I do the largest buggy business in the world, 
selling direct to users. vei uggey I I sell 
gene: out on trial, subject to being Tetarned at 

my expense, refunding every cent of money 
if not satisfactory. 


Big 1907 Free Catalog 
Of Split Hickory Vehicles Now Ready. 


Bigger and better this year Le ever before. 
4 KS over 125 different styles. ces 
50% lower than you can "bay a vehicle of 
= a quality elsewhere. We also offer a 
complete line of High-Grade Harness. 
is my 1907 Split Hickory, Rubber-Tired Run- 
about. Has more exclusive features Lt any 
other Runabout on the market—40% more 
Will you write to-day for catalog e It only 









$42 


KODAK BOX 
Outfit No. 

























Contains everything for picture making the takes a postal and a minute of your time. Do 
SOG Gen. Se. 9 Beowee Coen, Seswnle send % by return &.C. PHELPS, President 
Developing Box, Film, Paper, Trays, Chem- mail, and uote you ° 
icals, Mounts. No Dark Room for any part my apecial ai pt 4 =x 
ofthe work, and so simple that the beginner rect from Station 259, 
can get good pictures from the start. factory Cinciuna’ 


prices. 






No, 2 Kodak Box, Complete, $4.00. 
EASTMAN KODAK Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Booklet on request. 
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The approach of spring suggests sewing, and to the woman with 
a poor sewing machine or none at all this means hiring a dressmaker |, 
or doing the work herself in a tedious, unsatisfactory way, but to the 
woman who is up with the times, spring sewing suggests a 


NEW HOME 


SEWING MACHINE 


With this capable and willing as- 
sistant, she is independent. She 
is not obliged to wait her chance 
at the dressmaker’s, but can go 
ahead with her work herself, 
do it as she wants it done, 
and with ease and pleasure. 
Before looking up the spring 
styles look up the New Home. 
If you haven’t the address of the 
dealer near you, write to us for it 
and the New Home literature. 


THE NEW HOME SEWING : 
MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass. 
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Drain hint: 
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WORKING GLOVES FOR WOMEN. 


Used in all kinds of house- 
work, sweeping, 
clothes - hanging, 
tending furnace, 
ardening, ete. 

, Durable and roomy. 
Protect hands and 
wrists. 25 cents 
er pair, 56 pairs 
0. Sent 


prepaid. Guaranteed satisfactory. 
«& VE CO., Arch 8t., Fremont, Ohio. 








@ Allwin F olding 


Go-Cart 


Made in various woods with leathers 
to match ; all metal em heav ily | 
coppered, then nickel-plated. Han 
some in appearance, aecaibe. light in | 
weight, and the only Go-Cart which | 
can be taken on railway trains without 
paying 26c. carriage. The most con- 
venient Go-Cart ever manufactured 
for carrying on street cars, in car- 
riages or steamer staterooms. 
Can be opened or closed in a 
few seconds’ time with abso- 
lutely no ans god of collapse. 
It has encased springs which 
relieve the jar on the child’s 
spine and protect its clothing 
It is not necessary to buy a baby carriage 
you have an Allwin, as a may be used as 
either Go-Cart or Carriage with equal efficiency. 
We can furnish runners for eee 
change from wheel cart to sleig 
if = dealer does not Keep Nhe Allwin in 
mock + write us and we will tel = how to get 
one. Take no other Go-Cart. Allwin is 
the original, the best on the mF, and will 
outwear and give better satisfaction than any 
Go-Cart made, 
Write for Stork Booklet, pemptes by emi- 
nent ee treating of quick relief for 


infants’ ailm 
<> SIDWAY MERCANTILE CO., 
30 Fourteenth St., ELKHART, IND. 












Four inches wide, folded 











Baseball Outfits 


FOR BOYS 
From $1.00 Upward. 


Catalogue FREE on request. 


Special Offer to Boys who 
Play Baseball. 


Spalding Baseball Uniform No.6 
Complete, $1.00. 
Shirt, Pants, Cap, Belt, Stock- 
ings. Sizes up to 34-inch chest 
and 30-inch waist. One felt letter 

on shirt. 


Order Early. Avoid Delay. 











FOR BOYS. FOR BOYS. 

‘ No, 1B Ball $ .75| No, AB Mitt, $1.00 

‘ “xB 50)" 4A“ 50 

“7B ‘25)“ BB“ 50 

0 “ dole tm « [35 

“i eles “ 3 

No. GMB Bat $ .50/No. PXB Glove $2.00/No. B Mask $1 00 

3x XB C 50 

“axe fol“ de “Sol DBS 
“10 “ (61 19 « [35 








We make a ape jalty of baseball goods for boys 

at prices to suit every purse, and Spalding quality 

throughout, backed by the Spalding Guarantee. 
Send for these Books, 10c. per copy, post-paid. 

No. 202, my ym Baseball. No. 223, How to Bat. 
232, How to an Bases. No. 230, How to Pitch, _ 238, 
How to Catch No, 225, How to Play: No. 
226, How to Play Second Base. 
Base 228, How to Pla 

e Outfield. No. 231, 
ole ; How to Organize a Base 
a Baseball Club; How to Train a Baseball 


Send for our New Baseball Catalogue. 
Mail Order Department. 
A. G. SPALDING 6 BROS., 


149 Wabash Avenue, 
New York City Chicago, Ill. 
PE, 























Paint Faults 
How To Avoid Them 


The painter is not always to 
blame for the job that cracks, 
scales and fades. Perhaps he was 
required to use a ready-mixed 
paint unsuited to the work; pos- 
sibly loaded with adulterants; 
or the trouble may have been 
with a former coat of paint. 


All aint troubles may be 
avoided by having a competent 
painterapply Carter Strictly Pure 
White Lead. 


- It avoids cracks by natural con- 
traction and expansion with 





every change of temperature. 


CARTER 


pure White Lead 


gives long service, saves expen- 
sive cleaning when another coat 
is needed, and holds any color or 
tint for years without fading. 


Our booklet, ‘‘ Pure Paint,” 
gives paint information not 
generally known. Gives simple 
tests for knowing genuine paint 
from imitation —will save you 
money. It shows six beautiful 
color schemes. We gladly send 
it free. Address Dept. ‘'U.” 


CARTER WHITE LEAD CO. 
Chicago, — 


Factories: Chi 


CARTER 
pure White Lead 
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ew Vacuum Tube.—A new type of 

vacuum tube for use in X-ray experiments | 
has just been brought out in Germany. An 
aluminum ‘‘filter’’ is placed inside the tube, and 


|rays emanating from the anticathode, which 
| are not true Roentgen rays, and which by stri- 
| king the glass walls are responsible for the heat- 
ing effects and chemical changes that gradually 
change the character of an ordinary vacuum 
tube. 


& 


ubstitute for Brass.—A new alloy, called 
| McAdamite metal, has recently been put on 
the market, with the idea that it may largely 
take the place of brass in machine-making. 
Its base is aluminum, but the exact composition | 
is kept secret. It resembles aluminum only in | 
lightness and non-corrosiveness. It has about | 
\eqpene- the weight of brass, but about twice | 
| the tensile strength, and its resistance to com- | 
| pression is nearly four times that of brass. It 
takes a high polish, and does not tarnish. It is 
| sonorous, and bells are now-made of it. 
| ® 
ew Use for the Sand - Blast.—The 
| cutting and wearing power of a stream of 
blown ‘sand, long since utilized for various 
purposes, has lately been employed for testing 
building materials at the Gross - Lichterfelde 
| Institute in Germany. Granite, pine wood, 
linoleum, and other substances used in the 
construction and furnishing of buildings, are 
| subjected for about two minutes to the action 
lof a blast of fine quartz sand, under a pressure 
|of two atmospheres. The results show the 
resisting powers of the substances tested to the 
| effects of wear. This form of test is applicable | 
| to road-building materials. 


Ss 





| onderful South American Cataract. | 
The falls of Iguazu, near the meeting-place 
of Brazil, Argentina and Paraguay, seldom 


visited by foreigners, are among the most won- 
They are partic- 
interesting on account of their greater 


RD 


derful cataracts in the world. 
ularly 


r. 






extent and far more varied character than those 
of Niagara. They are also much higher than 
Niagara, their first plunge being 210 feet, fol- 
lowed by two others of 100 feet each, while 
between the two series of falls there are cataracts | 
and rapids covering a vast expanse and surround- 
ing picturesque islands. It is estimated that the 
horse-power represented by the falls is no less 
than 14,000,000. 





& 


tN p-eqtrtheangay Bird.—Direct evidence of 

the return of the same individual bird of a 
| migrating species to a particular spot season | 
after season is not easily obtainable, but Mr. 

N. C. Beers believes that he has such evidence | 
concerning a chipping sparrow at Lakewood, 

New Jersey. A few years ago he heard a 

little bird concealed in the top of a maple uttering 
|a peculiar song which he could not recognize. | 
The next season he heard the same peculiar 

song in a tree but a few yards from the original 

point. This time he identified the bird, which | 
seemed to have learned a song of its own. The 
third year he did not visit Lakewood at 

the proper season to meet his little friend, but the | 
fourth year he heard and saw it again near the 

same spot. It appeared always to make its 

summer home in the trees on an area not more | 
than two acres in extent. 


a 


pistt and Seeing.—An interesting demon- | 
stration was given at a recent exhibition of 
physical instruments in London of the fact 
that an intimate connection exists between the 
magnitude of the details visible in a microscope 
and the color of the light used for illuminating 
the object. When the shorter light - waves, 
those toward the blue end of the spectrum, are 
employed, smaller details can be seen than 
when the light comes from the region of longer 
| waves, toward the yellow and red end of the | 
spectrum. Microscope manufacturers have taken 
advantage of this fact by producing an apparatus 
with which the stage can be illuminated at will 
by light emanating from any chosen portion of 
the spectrum. i | 


& 





haleur Bay’s ‘‘Fire-Ship.’’— According 

to Prof. W. F. Ganong, the traditional 
‘‘fire-ship’”’ of the Chaleur Bay, New Bruns- | 
wick, appearing usually before a storm, has a | 
basis of fact. It is a hemispherical light, with 
the flat side toward the water, glowing some- | 
times without much change of form, but at 
other times rising into slender, moving columns, 
in which an excited imagination might recognize | 
| the flaming rigging of a ship. The general | 
| explanation offered is that this object is a mani- | 
festation of St. Elmo’s fire, an electrical phe- 
nomenon; but the reason for its appearing only 
on or near the Chaleur Bay is not known. 














it is claimed that this serves to absorb all the | ¢ 


BATH OF BEAUTY 
Is Cuticura Soap, Assisted by Cuticura 
Ointment, Purest and Sweetest 
of Emollients. 

Cuticura Soap combines delicate, medicinal, emol- 
lient, sanative and antiseptic properties derived from 
Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, with the purest of 
saponaceous ingredients and most refreshing of flower 
odors. For preserving, purifying and beautifyiig the 
skin, scalp, hair and hands, for irritations of the skin, 
for baby rashes, itchings and chaftings, for lameness 
and soreness, for sanative, antiseptic cleansing, and 
for all the purposes of the toilet, bath and nursery, 
Cuticura Soap, assisted by Cuticura Ointment, is 
unrivaled. (Adv. 





> GAME OF TEDDY BEAR 


The jolliest of parlor games for any 
number of players. A novelty for 
children. Great fun for the older 
folks. For sale by Shepard, Norwell 
Co., Boston, Mass., 10c., post-paid. 
























NEW 
SPRING 
SUITS 


Made to Order 


$6 to $25 


If we don’t give you bet- 
ter materials, neater fit 
and finer styles for less 
money than you can ob- 
tain. elsewhere, you may 
send the garment back 
and we will refund 
your money. 

Our Style Book and 
Samples of materials 
are free. They show 
what well-dressed 
women are wearing 
now in this great 
fashion center. 

We guarantee to fit 
you, which means that 
you take no risk what- 
ever in dealing with us. 
Our Catalogue Illus- 
trates and Describes: 


Tailored Suits .. 
Shirt-Waist Suits 
Silk Suits . 
Jumper Suits . 


$7.50 to $25 
$6.00 to $20 
$9.75 to $20 
$6.00 to $20 


Skirts .. $3.50 to $15 
Spring Jackets $6.00 to $20 
Rain Coats $8.75 to $18 


These Garments Are Not Ready-Made, 
But Are Made To Your Measure. 
bey ny =! express ~~: on these garments to any part 
of nited States, which means a big saving to you 
Write to-day for Catalogue No. 38 and 
samples of materials from which to select. They 
will be sent free by return mail to any part of the 
United States. If possible, mention the colors 
you prefer, as this will enable us to send you 
a full assortment of just the samples you wish. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


219 West 24th Strect, New York City. 
The e Leties’ in the World. 


Mail orders oni. No ag ents or branches. Est. 18 years 

































HIS 


LITTLE 
GIRL 


Is a Ralston Girl 
. Her Mother Feeds Her 
Health Food-- 
because she likes it and because it keeps 
her healthy and happy. — Her looks 
prove it. 

How is your little girl or boy? 

Children thrive on Ralston, because 
it consists of the tiny almond-colored 
hearts—the life principle of the richest 
wheat. 

Ralston is the Pure Food—the food 
with a chemist’s certificate of absolute 
Purity in every package. 

And it’s guaranteed —costs you noth- 

ing if you don’t like it. Your grocer 
is instructed to refund your money if you 
are dissatisfied and return the empty 
box. 

Ralston isn’t a ‘‘fluff’’ food. 
staple, with body and substance, 

Every 15c package makes fourteen 
pounds of pg food when ready to 
serve—fifty plates. 





It’s a 


Ralston Health Food, sterilized by our 
new patent process, is always fresh and 
good. 

Ask your grocer for it today—insist on 
If you 


having RALSTON this time. 
don’t like it your money , 
comes back. 
Try Purina Whole Wheat 
Flour — for sale by all 
Good grocers. 

Ask for the checker- 
board sack and get the best. } 
RALSTON PURINA MILLS. 


“ Where Purity is Paramount. 


St. Louis, Mo. Portland, Ore. Tillsonburg, Ont. 


and bright by wiping before and after 
p oy using with woolen cloth moistened with 
“3-in-One.” 


nish on the runners, keeps clamps and screws in fine 
Good bottle and book 
absolutely free. Write G. W. Cole Company, 
139 Broadway, New York. 

















Prevents rust and tar- 


working order. sample 











within your reach. 


$10.00 left. 








EASILY EARN LARKIN $10 PREMIUMS 


Just think, girls and boys, a splendid $10.00 Watch all your own, without 


having to spend a penny for it. Then, too, there are Tool Sets, Musical Instru- 
ments, Automobile Wagons, Desks, Rifles and dozens of other fine things 


is the way you earn them—really you'll find it 
jolly good fun from start to finish. Just call on your friends 
and neighbors during spare time and get them to give you 
an order for a few Larkin home needs, such as 
and Toilet Soaps, Toilet Articles, Teas, Coffee, 
Spices, Extracts, Baking Powder, etc. 

For every $10.00 worth you sell, we reward you 
with a Premium that would cost you $10.00 at a store. 
If you would rather earn $10.00 in money instead of a 
Premium, we will send you $20.00 worth of Products for 
$10.00. You can very soon sell them all, and have 





LARKIN 
GIRLS 


Laundry 





LADIES WATCH No. 6 
Given for selling $10.00 
worth of Larkin Products. 








Everybody likes the Larkin Products 
because they are good in every way, 
and always pure. The smallest family 
you know of, has use for $10.00 worth 
every few weeks. So you see it will 
be very easy for you to become 
owner of several Larkin Premiums. 
Thousands of girls and boys are 
doing it. 

WE HELP YOU 

We send to you, postpaid, 25 

Product Lists to give to interested 








HOUSEHOLD TOOL SET 
Given for selling $10.00 worth of Larkin Products. 


WRITE FOR PREMIUM LIST No. 92 


and complete information about earning Larkin Premiums. 


people. This makes sales all the 


easier. 


Over 1200 to choose from. 





Established, 1875. 





Liatkitt Con 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entere 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 
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Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. 
procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. | 


t is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
t 
ig PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








MOUTH - BREATHING. 


ature intended us to breathe 
through the nostrils, and if for 
any reason this becomes difficult or 
impossible, we suffer for it. 
The nose not only warms, or at 


also filters it in great measure, keep- 
ing back not only much of the solid 
matter in the form of dust, but also 
the bacteria carried by the dust particles or float- 
ing in the moisture of the air. 

In mouth-breathers the air strikes the back of 
the throat and rushes into the windpipe before 
the chill has been taken off, and while it is still 
laden with dust and bacteria. In this condition it 
causes local irritation, which results in congestion 
of the mucous membrane lining the air-passages. 
This congestion when long continued passes into 
chronic inflammation, or catarrh. 

The inflammation gradually spreads, if the cause 
continues, and often passes from the throat into 
the ears, where it produces a thickening of the deli- 
cate structures there, and finally deafness. The 
mucous membranes throughout the air-passages 
and all their ramifications become thickened, 
secrete phlegm, and lose in great part their power 
of resistance to the germs of pneumonia, diph- 
theria and other diseases. 

The causes of mouth-breathing are numerous; 
anything that obstructs or narrows the upper air- 
passages—the nose and vault of the pharynx— 
forces the sufferer to breathe through the open 
mouth. A deformity of the nose, the presence of 
“adenoids” or enlarged tonsils may cause the 
trouble. Examination for such conditions should 
be made whenever a child is seen to breathe 
habitually with the mouth open, and as soon as 
the cause is discovered it should be removed. So 





many serious consequences may follow mouth- | 


breathing that it should never be allowed to go on 
a moment after its cause is ascertained. 

One cause that is not often suspected is a de- 
formity of the nose resulting from the use of 
improper nursing-bottles by babies, but the most 
common is the presence of adenoids. 

It is useless to scold or remonstrate with a 
mouth-breathing child if the habit is caused by 
the air-passages being blocked by growths that 
call for removal. He must breathe to live, and if 
the legitimate channels for air are closed by dis- 
ease, nature does her next best. 
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AN HONORED NAME. 


New York woman with a visiting friend had 

occasion to walk through “Little Italy” in 
Harlem recently, says the New York Sun. On 
the way they were accosted by two Italian chil- 
dren. 

“Hello, teach’!” they cried. 
roas’ pig! See!” 

Running into the street, the children stopped 
their mother, who was crossing, bearing in her 
hands a cunning little porker in an iron pan, evi- 
dently fresh from the oven. The woman smilingly 
repeated the children’s words: 

“Yes, teach’, li’l’ pig, he yus’ roas’.” 

The visiting friend remained perched on the 
curbstone, clutching her skirts with both hands, 
her nose tilted in disapproval of the fish in a 
pedler’s push-cart and the beans a fat old woman 
on the corner was selling. 

“Why did they call you teacher?” she exclaimed. 
“And why did you stop to look at that roast pig?” 

“Perhaps one question will answer the other,” 
said the New York woman. 


“See l’? pig! Lil 


see their roast pig. Or perhaps they thought I 
should like to see the pig because I looked like a 
teacher. 

“In the neighborhood of settlements and free 
kindergartens ‘teacher’ is an angel of light. To 
be taken for one is the highest of compliments. 

“One day I went to Chinatown by appointment 
to meet a mission worker. After threading my way 
through dark alleys and climbing two flights of 
stairs past scary-looking yellow men, I found the 
mission room locked. My friend had not come. 

“At last, in response to my pounding, a young 
Chinaman came and looked me over. 

“*Vou allee same teacher?’ he asked, 

“*Ves, yes!’ I cried. ‘Let me in.’ 

“I found myself in the midst of a group of China- 
men, to whom I was introduced as ‘allee samee 
teacher,’ and was welcomed respectfully and en- 
tertained until the missionary arrived. 

“Another time I was walking in the rough ‘San 
Juan Hill’ district in the early summer evening, 








When neither of these can be 


least tempers, the air as it is drawn | 
through it into the air-tubes, but it | 


“T guess they called | 
me teacher because I looked as if I should like to | 
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and came upon a group of vicious-looking colored 
men and wicked white men blocking the way. I 
didn’t dare to press through, yet I didn’t wish to 
be a coward and go back. My eyes fell on a young 
| colored couple sitting on a door-step, the woman 
holding a little baby, decked out in spotless white 
gown and cap with rosettes of pink ribbon. 

“What a dear baby!’ I cried, going up to the 
mother. ‘How old is it? And how becoming 
those pink ribbons are!’ 

“*Yasum,’ she answered, and added, ‘You one 0’ 
der teachets?”’ 

“Yes; kind of a teacher,’ is my unfailing reply. 

“The words caught the ears of some children 
near. 

“Teacher! Teacher!’ they yelled, and soon a 
crowd of youngsters of all colors surrounded me. 
The men dispersed, and I was escorted down the 
| hill by a battalion of children as safely as though 
a platoon of police .had been detailed to protect 
me.” 
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DEFRAUDED. 


hat this is a world of disappointments, Mrs. 

Green had long ago learned; but she found 
one more disappointment to add to her list during 
her visit to her daughter-in-law. 


“T declare, you never can count on what folks will 
do, and you might just as well give up first as last,” 
she said, dejectedly, to Mr. Green on her return. 

“There I counseled them to name that baby 
Emma Louisa, for aunt ; and what do you suppose 
aunt has done a’ready?” 

Mr. Green professed himself unable to conjec- 


ture. 

“She’s willed away the Bunker Hill teapot and 
the Paul Revere sugar-tongs to the Historical 
| folks,” said Mrs. Green, bitterly. “And I expect 
nothing but what the blue and white counterpane 
will go next, and there’ll be that — helpless 
baby without a single inheritance to her name!” 


*¢ © 
EASY COURAGE. 


little: man in side-whiskers entered a dentist’s 
office one morning, says the Strand Magazine, 
and with a courage that belied his looks announced 
that he wanted an appointment for the afternoon. 


“Half past three,” replied the dentist. 

“Allright. It’s to have a tooth drawn—a very 
bad tooth with three prongs.” 

“Tn that case I should advise an anesthetic.” 

“How much will it cost?” 

“Ten shillings.” 

“Then I'll not waste my money on anesthetics. 
I’ll have this tooth drawn in the ordinary way.” 

“Very well,” murmured the dentist, so sur- 
prised at his courage that he added, “You are an 
extraordinarily brave man.” 

“Me? Me brave? Don’t you think it,” said the 
little man. “It’s not my tooth. It’s my wife’s.” 
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HIS BRAND. | 


he man from the “Circle-bar’” ranch listened 

with apathy to the New Englander’s account | 
of the choice entertainments to be enjoyed in his 
native city. 


“We have everything that’s really worth money 
out our way, I guess,” he said, indifferently. 
“Why, on January 12th we had the world-re- | 
nowned bell-ringers; January 20th, Hal Brown, 
the greatest cornetist in the world; and January 
31st, Pow production of William Shakespeare’s 
‘Lewis the Cross Eye.’ I tell you that was great!” 

“What did you say was the name of the play?” 
| asked the New Englander. 
| “Here, see for yourself,” said the man from the 

ranch, and he passed out a program headed, 
“Grand production of Louis XI. 


* 
A POOR START. 


here was a gloom on Mr. Fowler’s countenance 
which nothing save the lack of some desired 
article of food had ever been known to produce. 


“What’s the matter, Ezra?” queried Mr. 
Fowler’s nearest neighbor, after a glance at his 
lugubrious face. “Flapjacks given out over at 
your house?” 

“Worse’n that!” groaned the distressed one. 
“You know ’twasn’t apple year, and we’ve got so 
low already m’wife says we can’t have any more 
apple pie for breakfast.” 

“Can’t you make out if you have it noon an’ 
night?” asked the neighbor, without a smile. 

“Can, because I’ve got to,” said Mr. Fowler, 
testily. “But I tell ye it upsets me, starting in the 
day wrong like that!” 
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STUDYING THE IDEAL. 


ittle Joey is the youngest member of a family 
where vital faith in the power of thought-con- 
centration is fully recognized. Quite logically, 
therefore, when his recent acquirement, a couple 
of bantam hens, began to lay very small eggs, 
much below Joey’s standard of size, he put his 
mind on the matter, with an original if slightly 
unscientific result. 


Going to the hen-house one morning, Joey’s 


father was surprised to see an ostrich egg tied to 
ae ag the beams, and above it a card, with the 
words: 


“Keep your eye on this and do your best.” 
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IT LOOKED SMALL TO HIM. 


here was a small Scotch boy who had the 
quality of astuteness highly developed. The 

boy’s grandmother, says the Liverpool Post, was 
packing his luncheon for him to take to school. 
Suddenly, looking up into the old lady’s face, he 
said: 

“Grandmother, do 

“A little, my child,” she answered. 

“Aweel, then,” said the boy, “EF would just like 
| it if ye would take them off when ye’re packing 
my loonch.” 


h 





yer specs magnify?” 


* © 
A CAPTAIN OF INDUSTRY. 


hale and hearty-looking North Carolina citizen 
sat on a dry-goods box whittling a stick, but 
he made room for the Northern sociologist and, 
says the New York Tribune, readily engaged in 
conversation. 
“What is your business?” asked the sociologist, 
after a while. 
| “Wall, stranger,” replied the hospitable ‘“tar- 
| heel,” “I’ve retired from business. don’t have 
to do nothing for a Hving these days. I’ve got five 
| head of gals a-working in the cotton factory.” 








“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” relieve Hoarse- 
ness and cure Coughs. Invaluable to Speakers and 
Singers. Free from opiates. [Adv. 


The Most Sensitive 
feet are Comfortable 
ine Leeda Cross Shoe 


It is stiff soles that make your feet hurt. 
Every step you take, the ball of your foot dends 
—the so/e of your shoe remains rigid. This con- 
tinual rubbing makes your feet burn, draw, ache / 

The sole of the Red Cross 
Shoe, though of regular, 
walking thickness, is fex7- 
ble. It bends with the foot. 
The leather is tanned 
with genuine aakbark, 
by a special process 
which takes six months. 
It isn’t parched and 
burned by acetic 
acid, to hasten the 
tanning process. All 
its 4ife and elasticity are preserved. 

The Red Cross Shoe entirely prevents all 
rubbing and binding — removes all tension 
and strain. It is absolutely comfortable. 

And the Red Cross protects the foot 
and supports the arch better than 
stiff sole shoes. It is made in 
all the latest fash- 
ionable lasts, in 
glazed kid, calf- 
skin and patent 
leathers. 

Our booklet, 


“Women To-Day,”’ 
shows the im- 
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with the 
foot.” 















rtance of Piso FD 
ry me Glazed Kid 
Write for it. Oxford, $3.50. 


Leading dealers keep the Red Cross. 
If yours doesn’t we will gladly send 
you the name of one who does. Or 
we will “i you direct, At guar- 
anteed. lf this trade-mark, with the 
name Krohn, Fechheimer & Co. is 
not stamped on the sole of the shoe 
shown you, don’t duy. Imitations 
have neither the comfort nor the wearing qualities of the 
RedCross. Oxfords, $3.50; High Shoes, $3.50and $4.00. 


Krohn, Fechheimer & Co., 














533-553 Dandridge Street, Cincinnati. 











The Rubens Shirt 


For Infants, Misses and Women 





No Trouble 


Patent Nos. 528,988—550,233 


A Word to Mothers: 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life-preserver. 


No Buttons 


No child should be without it. It affords full pro- 
tection to lungs and abdomen, thus preventing 
colds and coughs so fatal to a great many children. 
Get the Rubens Shirt at once. Take no other, no 
matter what any unprogressive dealer may say. 
If he does not keep it, write to us. The Rubens 
Shirt has gladdened the hearts of thousands of 
mothers. We waut it accessible to all the world. 

The Rubens Shirt can now be hadin all sizes for 
ladies and misses as well as infantsfrom birth 
toany age. It fits so snugly to the form that it is 
particularly effective in protecting the health of 
invalids or others who are delicate. The Rubens 
Shirtis*made in cotton, merino (half wool and half 
cotton), wool, silk and wool, and all silk. Sold at 
Dry Goods Stores. Circulars with Price List free. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
TheGenuine Rubens Shirt has the name “‘Rubens”’ 
stamped on every garment. Manufactured by 


RUBENS & MARBLE, 93 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 


















ok It Beats Manual 

Training. No tool experi- 

ence necessary to build any kind 

—canoe—sail boat—row boat or launch 

by the Brooks System of full-size pat- 

ternsof every piece and illustrated instruc- 
tions covering every step of the work. 
























lustrated Catalog. Con- 
BROOKS BOAT MFG. CO. 


Canoe and Kowboat Pat- 
tains all kinds of in- 
formation about boats. 
Originators of the Pattern System of Boat-Building. 
4803 Ship St., Saginaw, Mich., U.8. A. 


terns only $1.50 and $2. 
Get our Big FREE ll- B 
Reduced Prices Y TE! 
on Patterns. 
(Formerly of 
~ —» Bay City, Mich.) 








O artist ever put brush to canvas without a very 

N definite idea of the picture he intended to paint. 

No sculptor ever took chisel in hand without a well- 
defined purpose in view. . 


@ Every man is the architect of his own fortune, 


the shaper of his own destiny. 


The reason why so many 


men make complete failures is because they have no pur- 
pose in life—no definite aim in view. They drift about from position 


to position, advancing and receding, 
like driftwood in a storm at sea. 
where, somehow to be in a position of independence. 


. ww jay and down to-morrow, 
ope sometime, some- 
The cost of 


independence, like everything else worth while, is the price of work, effort, ambition 


and nerve. 


the effort. There is a natural "bent" in every man’s 


Haphazard hacking and hewing can never result in anything worthy of 


Find that "bent" in 


character. 


your character, follow it, and you will be successful in life. 


@ What are you making of yourself? 


In your father’s time the man who 


failed to get an education in his youth was handicapped for the rest of his life. That 


was before the day of the Correspondence School. 
to become master of a trade or profession of your own choice is mere 


Now all that we need to do 


ly to let us know 


your natural "bent" and let us develop it for you. 


@ Write to-day for our 200-page FREE handbook handsomely illustrated with dia- 

ams, photographs and charts describing our 60 Engineering and Technical courses. 

ere is no reason whatever why any man of ordinary intelligence should continue 

to toil away day after day in an underpaid, menial position when such opportunities 
are open for the mere asking. This is your opportunity. Grasp it now. 


WE EMPLOY 


NO AGENTS 


to bother you with repeated calls at your home or place of business. We talk to 


you only by mail. 
ization of high-priced agents, but is 


The money you pay us is not u 
to give you better instruction at a lower cost. 


to maintain an expensive organ- 


@ Tell us what course you are most interested in, and receive Free (if you mention 
this paper) our 200-page handbook fully describing it. 


.- «Mechanical Drawing 
+...Electrical Engineering 
«---.-Mechanical Engineering 

«+... Telephone Practice 
....-Telegraphy 

-» Sheet Metal Pattern Drafting 


Heating, Ventilation and 
Plumbi 
«+. Stationary Engineering 
College Preparatory Course 
(fitting for entrance to 
engineering schools) 


ing 


-..-Locomotive Engineering 
*ivil Engineering 
seal Marine Engineering 
sosedl Architecture 
+ Textiles 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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hen Aunt Esther’s 


THOSE 
nephew Marshall 


and his family came 


to live with her in her spacious 
old-fashioned house, it was 
like letting a breeze from the 
present sweep through a long-closed room of the 
past. Marshall Eaton’s twin daughters were 
schoolgirls; their mother was their chum. 
Their father was a genial-hearted young man, 
who proposed, with a happy, missionary spirit, 
to bring his Aunt Esther up to date. The first 
thing he did was to coax her into having a 
telephone. 

**A nickel phone is what you need, aunty, 
he told her. ‘‘You pay five cents for each call, 
and you can have as many as you like, but 
you’re required to average only two a day. 
Now we’d keep tab of our own calls and pay 
for them, and it would probably cost you about 
five cents a day to use it all you liked.’’ 


”? 


Aunt Esther doubtfully consented, and as | back the fraction of a cent that sugar cost? 


soon as the telephone was in place her nephew | course I wouldn’t! I’d take back a half-cup 


DRAWN BY GRISWOLD TYNG. 


“COULD I OFFER MRS. PLUMMER TWO CENTS 


FOR HER COURTESY?” 


brought home a hundred of the convenient, | 
nickel-shaped telephone slugs, which have to | 
be redeemed at five cents each when the collector 
comes round, at the end of the month. He 
explained their use to her in detail, and then 
the telephone chapter in Aunt Esther’s quiet 
life began. 

‘*Marshall,’’ she said one day at dinner, when 
the telephone was about three weeks old, ‘‘our 
phone is out of order, and I don’t know what 
we’re going to do over Sunday. I had to go 
over to Mrs. Plummer’s and call up four people 
from there to-day.’’ 

‘*Four!’’ laughed her nephew. ‘‘Oh, I knew 
you’d take to a telephone like a duck to water, 
once you got started, aunty! Is the Plummers’ 
a nickel phone, too?’’ 

**Yes, just like ours.’’ 

‘‘Then you gave her twenty cents ?’’ 

“Oh, no. They have slugs, just as we do, 
and I used four of those.’’ 

‘*But didn’t you pay for the slugs?’’ 

Aunt Esther looked majestic. ‘‘ My dear 
nephew,’’ she expostulated, ‘‘those slugs cost 
one-half cent apiece! You told me so yourself. 
Could I offer Mrs. Plummer two cents for her 
courtesy ?’” 

**O aunty!’’ cried the schoolgirl nieces in a 
breath; but it was their mother who finished 
their remark. 

‘‘Why, Aunt Esther,’’ she said, ‘‘those slugs 
represent a nickel each to the telephone com- 
pany, you know.’’ 

**T understand that, child,’’ returned Aunt 
Esther, patiently. ‘‘And because they do, I 
intend to take four of our slugs over there 
to-morrow for her to use in her phone. I’ve} 
thought that all out.’’ 

**But, aunty, dear, that isn’t paying her!’’ | 
protested the schoolgirl nieces together. ‘‘You | 
ought to give her four nickels for her slugs.’’ | 

‘*Nonsense, children! Twenty cents for four | 
slugs that cost a half-cent apiece! Mrs. Plum- 
mer would feel insulted.’’ 

‘*Now see here, aunty,’’ put in the genial 
nephew, ‘‘if these girls will let me get a word 
in edgewise, I’ll make it as clear as a bell to 
you in one minute. Don’t you see that the slugs 
are just pledges to pay? They cost only a| 
half-cent apiece, to be sure, but they’re worth 
a nickel to the telephone company because —’’ 

‘**That’s the very point I’ve been trying to 
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make plain,’’ interposed Aunt | 
Esther, sweetly. ‘‘You say 

yourself they’re worth five 
cents apiece to the telephone 

company ; and if they’re worth 

that to the company, they’re 

worth that to Mrs. Plummer for use in her | 
phone. That’s why I’m going to return her | 
| slugs for slugs.’’ 
| ‘**Ah, but, Aunt Esther —’’ 

| ‘*Listen to me, Marshall,’’ said the gentle | 
| old lady in a tone that made him remember his 
|mother. ‘‘Let me explain it to you as I used | 
| to explain the children’s arithmetic examples to 

them. I used to straighten out their troubles | 
by making up a simple baby problem which 

involved the same principle as the one they 

| were struggling with, but dealt in pennies 

where theirs dealt in thousands of dollars. 

| Now see here. If I were to borrow a half-cup 

of sugar of Mrs. Plummer, would I pay her 

Of 


of sugar in the prettiest 
cup I had. Don’t you 
see?’”’ she finished, trium- | 
phantly ; and the combined 
efforts of her nephew’s 
family failed to move her 
from the pinnacle of that 
argument. 

They were still good- 
naturedly trying to con- 
vince her when they finally 
dispersed for the afternoon, 
and as soon as they gath- 
ered at the tea-table that 
evening, one of the nieces 
reopened the case. 

**Well, aunty,’’ she said, | 
‘fare you clear in your 
mind yet about those nick- 
els and slugs ?”’ 

**As-clear as ever,’’ re- 
sponded Aunt Esther, with 
dignity. 

“Then you paid Mrs. 
Plummer four  slugs?’’ 
Nephew Marshall asked, 
looking up from his plate | 
with amused interest. 

“No; but it wasn’t 
because of your foolish talk 
that I didn’t. When I saw 
how few slugs we had left, 
I made up my mind we 
couldn’t spare them—they 
are so handy! So I went 
and offered Mrs. Plummer | 
two dimes, and to my sur- 
prise she took them. You 
see, I thought I owed her 
two cents, but I couldn’t 
bring myself to offer her that—it seemed so 
small; and afterward, as I thought it over, I 
suddenly realized that I hadn’t owed her any- | 
thing. Those slugs did originally cost her a 
half-cent apiece; but you say yourself that 
she’ll get them back when the telephone man 
comes roiv.id at the end of the month. Accord- | 
ing to that, she won’t be out a penny. I’ve 
made her a present of twenty cents.’’ 
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FORGOT THE DINNER. 


ype Taylor, the sailor preacher of Boston, 
said when he was well on in years that he | 
had never seen an unhappy day in his life. 
That a good share of this happiness was due 
to his wife Deborah is pleasantly illustrated 
by the following stories told by Dr. Robert | 
Collyer: 

Father Taylor had the habit a good housewife 
can never quite put up with, of bringing any | 
number of friends home to take pot-luck, while | 
for many a year the pot was not full to over- | 
ee for chance and hungry guests of this | 
80) 


| 

| 

One day among many such he rushed in, | 
crying that a number of men were coming to 
dinner that day. It was a party of ministers. | 
So ‘‘mother’’ gave him the money to rush out | 
again and get the provision. He came back | 


presently with a long face and said: | 
**Mother, you must go and buy the dinner. I | 


met aman. He was in great distress, so I gave | 
him the ten dollars.’’ | 

He greatly liked chicken prepared in ‘‘moth- 
er’s’’ way, and with her own hands she always 
made the dish and had it ready when he came | 
home from the watch-night meeting on the turn 
of the new year’s morning. Once when they 
were far on in years, on the watch-night she pre- 
pared the dish ready for him and the friends he | 
would bring to the feast, a great and ample 
preparation. But as he came home from the 
meeting some one told him of a poor family 
at the North End in great destitution. 

‘*Where are they ?’’ he cried. 

He found where they were housed, rushed 
home, found the dear good dish of chicken | 
ready on the table for the supper, and took it 
in his hands to the poor place. Some members | 
of his own household followed him, and when 
they arrived, there were the famishing children | 
dancing in wonder and delight over the feast | 
set on some apology for a table. ‘‘Mother’’ had | 


| to get ‘‘father’’ and the friends another supper; | 


but this was no grief; she knew her man and 
had long ago turned her cross, if these things | 
were a cross, into a crown, | 


| light or dark color. 








Choosing a School. 


The publishers of The Companion will 
be pleased to send to any one requesting 
it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, 
Military School, Business College, Art, 
Scientific, Music or Normal School, Col- 
lege or University in New England. 

Address Educational Department, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston. 























Send 25c. ¢ ee for 15 assorted. 
Easter Post Cards “riowers,:*'creetings," eta. Finely 


Embossed. Boston Souvenir Postal Co., Dept. 36, Boston, Mass. 


“11; : Academy for} 
Williston Seminary, *620003.68" 
Prepares for college or scientific and medical sch« 
Fully equipped laboratories in Physics, Chemistry and 
Biology. New Athletic Field, 4 mile an 
track. 67th year. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, 


: : : 
_ University of Maine, Orono, Me. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical En- 
ineering, Chemistry, Pharmacy, Agriculture, 
zaw. klective courses in Languages, Sciences, 
History,ete. Military Drill. Necessary expenses 
about $200.4 year, Geo. EmoryFellows,Pres.,Orono,Me 
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d straightaway 
A. M., Principal. 








ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 
for Mechanic Arts. Strong teachers. High ideals. A new 
gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for College,Scien- 
samphiet sent free. 
, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


tifie School and Business. lus. 
Address Dr. I. K. WHITE, Rock Ridge H 





FLORAL GUIDE 
GARDENOF FREE 





bloom, indoors or out, by mail prepaid, 10 cents. 
Only one to a customer at this price, with Catalog. -_ 
James Vick’s Sons,511 Main t..Rochester,N.¥. Ww 











oe 
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39th Year begins September 26th. 





Pamphlets giving terms of admission, specimen 
examination papers, and full information concerning 
courses of instruction, expenses, ete., may be had on 
application to 

DR. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 
283 Dartmouth Street, Boston. 


STRAWBERRY 


PLANTS. 


Best new and old varieties by dozen, hundred or 
million. Big sweet ones, little old sour ones, 
Finest collection in Amer- 
ica. GREAT BEARING, MONEY-MAKING 
VARIETIES. Also Raspberries, Blackberries, 


| Currants, Grapes, Asparagus, Rhubarb, Hale’s 


Hardy Peaches, Apples, Plums, Quinces and 
Cherries. Everything for high-grade fruit gar- 
dens. Catalogue free. Send for it. 


J. H. HALE, South Glastonbury, Conn. 
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(WITH ASBESTOS) 


Enables You to Mend 
Your Stove Brick. 


IT IS CLEAN, DURABLE AND 
EASY TO APPLY. ry & ees 
For Sale by Store and Hardware 
Dealers, also Plumbers Jnsist on getting the 

“EAGLE” BRAND. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
Williams Stove Lining Co., Taunton, Mass. 








4% and Good 
Collateral 


For Every Dollar You Invest 
in Our Safe-keeping 


4%, interest semiannually compounded 
is certainly a fair remuneration for your 
savings, and.a deposit placed with us at 
this rate of interest will prove a safer, 
better investment to you in the long run, 
as thousands of our permanent and satis- 
fied depositors will attest, than if you 
yourself were to attempt investing your 


money. 
We are pleased to refer you to our 
statement: 
Assets - $8,113,648.81 
Deposits $6,768,681.12 


We have over 9,200 depositors, to 
whom we paid last year over $183,000 
in interest. 

We will open an account with you for 
$5.00 or more. Write for our booklet. 





Please mention Youth’s Companion when writing. 


Slater Trust Company, 


Established 1855. Pawtucket, R. I. 























Water Supply for | 
Country Houses. 


THE PROBLEM 
SOLVED! 
No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. 
Tank located 


in cellar. 








Any pressure 
up to 60 Ibs. 


The best 

ire A 
protection. 
Send for 
Catalogue 
ss EF," 


Let our Engineers figure out your needs. 


LUNT MOSS COMPANY 











43 South Market St., Boston. 








Special Eyelet 
Embroidery 
Stamping 
Outfit. 


This Outfit contains material of 
a high order and value; also 
embroidery designs of the latest 





style. Eyelet Embroidery will 
be in vogue throughout the 
present year. It is adapted to 
every variety of work, inclu- 
ding both wearing apparel and 
material for the adornment of 
the home. If the Patterns, 
Embroidery Floss and Stamp- 
ing Maternal were purchased 
separately the full Outfit would 
cost not less than $3.00. 


The Outfit complete contains the 
following materials : 
f2 full Skeins Peri-Lusta White Embroidery Floss, 


x cm Stampin aterial an ections, 
1 Art of Eyelet we bony illustrated, | Stiletto, 
1 Lessons in Simple Stitches for Embroidery. This 
Floss is white, of a quality not excelled by any other 

brand. It is used by most of our leading embroi 
erers. ping Patterns, which are perforated 
on fine quality bond paper, are all of the latest Eyelet 
E F Dadete. These Gesigns are full size, 
and as follows: | Corset Cover, which may also be 
as a emise; | Collar and Cuff Set; | 
Chemisette Set; | Shirt Waist Design; | Belt; 1! 
Set 2-inch Initials; 1 Tie E d; 1 Scallop eae. 
wide ; 


nd ; 
‘> inc 
W: 





hes wide; | Scallop Edge, 2 inches 
reath for Initial ; | Bow Knot; | End for Side- 
board Scarf; | Round Doily, 10's inches in diam- 
eter; | Doily for Tumblers; | Round Centerpiece, 
18 inches in diameter; | Hat Design ; | Pillow Top. 


Former Price $1.00. 
65c. 


Special Price 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston. 


Post-paid. 
PAAR EAA AAT OA BE AA 
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When you have tried all other 
substitutes for coffee and have 
grown tired of them, as you 

will, and when you can no longer 
drink real coffee because it makes you 
bilious, nervous, dyspeptic, miserable, 
then try Old Grist Mill Wheat Coffee. 


Boil hard 5 minutes. 


When you try it and find how excellent it 
is you’ll regret not having used it before. 
150 to 200 cups to the pound. Costs less 
and goes further than real coffee. 
All Old Grist Mill Goods are 
Guaranteed under New Food Law. 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, BOSTON, MASS. 





How’s ‘Breakfast? 
Wouldn’t you like some nice 
hot biscuits? You can have 
them as well as not. 


Old Grist Mill 
SELF-RAISING BISCUIT FLOUR 


No worry, no bother, no failure. 
Every one you eat makes you want 
another. Try them. 


Flour at Your Grocer’s. 


























The Excelling Flavor 


of Shute & Merchant's Products from the Sea is the 
reason for the ever-increasing d for their vari- 
ous brands. During the Lenten Season the 
S. & M. Sea Products are particularly appreciated by 
all who want to feel sure that the fish they buy and 
eat is just what the label says it is. Properly cured and 
perfectly packed in hermetically Sealed Glass Jars, with a 
taste so compelling you are sure to want more. 


Housekeepers and cooks should ask for—and any reliable 
dealer will tell you that the BEST is— 


Shute & Merchant’s Codfish in Glass. 
Gloucester, Mass. 


Send postal to-di “* Fish Cooking” Book, containing over two hundred and 
sate *hity 6%, Cc. a and Sasing Sea Products. 



















Try these Frankfurts” 


German style Frankfurt Sausage with the 

real German Frankfurt flavor, made from the 

best materials, absolutely without coloring matter, 

put up in sealed packages, one pound in each 

package, sold by the best dealers all over New 
England. That is the story of 


Squire’s Frankfurt Sausage, 


GERMAN STYLE. 

It's worth a good deal to know that the food you eat was made under 
sanitary conditions, and has been protected from all contamination. Our 
goods strictly comply with all pure food law requirements, and are inspected 
and passed by U.S. Government Inspectors. Our package system assures you 
hat the goods reach you in the same condition in which they left our hands. 

Our goods are sold by practically all dealers, but if you should have any diffi- 

culty finding them, write us for a list of dealers who sell our goods in your vicinity. 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & COMPANY :: :: BOSTON, MASS. 
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STOVE POLISH 


Keats said “a thing of beauty is a joy forever.’”” Why should you be 
obliged to look at an unattractive and.often rusty stove when a few 
minutes given to the use of RISING SUN Stove Polish (in cakes) will 
make that stove look like a new one—‘‘a thing of beauty,” just as it was 
when you bought it. Don’t neglect the stove; rust soon spoils it. Don’t 
be satisfied with inferior polishes which are streaky and cake on the iron 
or burn off almost as soon as applied. Insist on having the best— 
THE RISING SUN, which dissolves instantly, spreads smoothly, 
polishes quickly with that brilliant and durable luster which has con- 
vinced so many millions of housekeepers all over the world. Get it now 
and use it according to directions and you will be delighted. 


In paste form SUN PASTE Stove Polish. 


MORSE BROS., Props., Canton, Mass., U. S. A. 














MUSTARD 


AND SPICES 














Give such universal satisfaction that 
thousands and thousands of New 
England Housewives order this brand 
definitely by name.. 





The contents of each and every package bearing 
our name are manufactured by us in our own factory. 


THEY ARE PURE AND OF FINE QUALITY. 


Guaranteed Under Pure Food Law. 


SERIAL NUMBER 47. 
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¢ Roaster. 


We have recently ordered an additional 1,000 Roasters. The demand is 
unprecedented. Every purchaser protected by the following liberal guarantee : 

We allow 30 days 
in which to test the 
Roaster. If the pur- 
chaser is not convinced 
of its meritsat theendof 
this period the Roaster 
may be returned at our 
expense and the full 
amount paid for same 
will be refunded. 

Under this guaran- 
tee not a single Roaster 
has been returned. 

Every purchaser is 
delighted. It will suc- 
cessfully roast a fowl or a tough piece of meat, rendering it tender and juicy. 
The Self-Basting feature is the secret of its remarkable success. We offer the 
No. 3 size, for sixteen-pound roasts or less. 


GIVEN ONLY TO COMPANION SUBSCRIBERS FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION 
AND 50 CENTS EXTRA. SENT BY EXPRESS, CHARGES PAID BY RECEIVER. 
SHIPPING WEIGHT 10 POUNDS. PRICE $3.00. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Under the YELLOW Wrapper will be found 


BENSDORP’S =:::: COCOA 


and you will also find economy. 
Its Double Strength saves half your cocoa. 
Send 10 cents for Trial Can. 
STEPHEN L. BARTLETT CO., Importers, BOSTON. 
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